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SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
AND CULTURAL EVOLUTION* 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


University of Missouri 


Ir we are to understand the nature and probable devel- 
opment of human social life, its origin, direction, and des- 
tiny as human, we must understand the differential factor 
of “culture” and the development of culture which con- 
trols its destiny. It is the failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of culture in human social life and cultural evolution 
as a distinct phase of social evolution which has often led 
to the neglect of the differential factors in human society 
and to attempts to interpret the group behavior of human 
beings practically in the same terms which might be used 
in interpreting the group behavior of the animals below 
man. It is also the failure to discriminate between social 
and cultural evolution which has led to the debate whether 
there are animal “societies” or not. Much confusion in 
social thinking springs from the confusion of social evolu- 
tion with cultural evolution on the one hand and with or- 
ganic evolution on the other. 

The nature of human society and the probable develop- 
ment of human social life can be understood only by un- 
derstanding the differential factor which distinguishes hu- 
man groups from all animal groups. This differential fac- 
tor is culture. Human groups alone possess culture so far 
as we know. In its broadest sense culture consists of “be- 


*The first chapter of a new book on The Direction of Social Evolution, soon to 
be published by Professor Ellwood.—Eprror. 
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havior patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted.” 
There is nothing in the rest of nature to compare with this 
social diffusion of behavior patterns in humar: groups; for 
we must be careful to exclude from culture those cases of 
natural reaction socially or sympathetically excited, as 
when the fright of one animal gives rise to fright in an- 
other. We have culture only when individuals learn to 
modify their conduct through what is communicated to 
them by other individuals. Culture depends upon lan- 
guage in some form, though language is itself the primary 
form of culture. Cultural evolution is the evolution of 
what is ordinarily called “civilization”; that is to say, of 
the knowledge, skills, and standards which are utilized in 
the making of tools, institutions, and social customs.* 

No animal group possesses culture. In the animal 
world, if any individual does acquire special skill or supe- 
rior control over his environment, he does not possess the 
ability to communicate these attainments to any appreci- 
able extent to his fellows, because he lacks language. 
Hence it is only the behavior of the individual which is 
affected. But in the human world, mental interaction or 
communication has developed into language, so that one 
individual has the power to communicate his knowledge 
to the fellow members of his group. Thus the behavior of 
the whole group is affected; and thus it results that collec- 
tive human behavior is dependent primarily upon lan- 
guage. 

The ability to form concepts and to communicate these 
to others through the mechanism of language is the basis 
of cultural evolution. The essence of culture is invention 


1 Judd in his Psychology of Social Institutions (1926) tries to make the term 
“institutions” cover the same content which anthropologists have covered by the 
word “culture.” For example, Judd says, “the word institution covers the fact that 
by combined effort men have produced tools” (p. 3). This use of the term imsti- 
tution is unfortunate, as in the social sciences generally it has long had a much 
narrower and a very definite connotation. 
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or achievement. But invention, whether physical or so- 
cial, is impossible, barring accidents, without the forma- 
tion of a pattern or concept in the mind. An invention 
which is not a mere accident must be imagined in thought 
before it is executed. Man makes over his world in imag- 
ination before he undertakes deliberately to make it over 
in reality. An invention is therefore fundamentally a men- 
tal pattern formed in the mind of some individual before 
it becomes a physical tool or a social relationship. But 
such a mental pattern must be diffused by communica- 
tion before it becomes a part of the culture or achievement 
ofa group. All culture is therefore learned. The new ad- 
justment or invention is learned by the experimentation 
of one or more inventive individuals in the group. Then 
it is learned by the group through some means of inter- 
communication, usually by verbal language, and in this 
way it becomes a part of the culture of the group. 

Let us illustrate by the case of a simple stone tool. 
Somewhere in the distant past in some primitive human 
group an individual learned, by accident or intelligent 
planning, to make such a stone tool. If he was intelli- 
gent enough to understand the method by which the tool 
was made, and possessed some form of language, he was 
able to communicate the method of making the tool to 
other individuals of his group. Soon all the group were 
making similar stone tools. Individuals of superior abil- 
ity then improved the pattern of the tools which were be- 
ing made, communicated their methods to other individ- 
uals, and thus tools of superior pattern were diffused 
throughout the group. This process was continued through 
the ages, leading to the accumulation of knowledge of 
methods and the gradual development of stone tools, then 
to simple metal tools, and finally to the most complex of 
modern machines. 
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Thus we see that culture, whether it is tool making, in- 
stitution making, or idea making, is all a process of learn- 
ing and of communication. It is built up, to be sure, upon 
the natural endowments of man. Its foundations are 
laid in the life of the animals below man; but individual 
and social evolution has not gone far enough among the 
brutes actually to produce culture. The wonders of a hive 
of bees, a hill of ants, or a colony of beavers are truly “so- 
cial ;” that is, they are produced by group life and involve 
“comradeship,” or conscious interstimulation and re- 
sponse, but they are not “cultural.” The organization 
achieved by such animal communities is not, so far as we 
know, on a cultural plane, but has been produced wholly 
by the action of purely organic factors, such as variation, 
heredity, and selection, with perhaps the addition of some 
slight amount of habituation. Thus social evolution in its 
beginning, that is, in animal groups, is dominated by the 
factors of organic evolution, and no new principle or direc- 
tion is produced which results in a more or less independ- 
ent evolutional series. Everything in animal group life re- 
mains quite rigidly determined by the organic necessities 
of nutrition, reproduction, and defense. The food process, 
the reproductive process, and defense against enemies are 
practically the only factors which need to be taken into 
consideration to understand the group life of the animals 
below man. Biological-geographical determinism will eas- 
ily cover all of the facts of their sociai life. 

As Professor Tozzer says, “The ants are social only in 
the biological sense. Their activities are indeed marvel- 
ous, their industry stupendous, but each movement is pre- 
destined by their organic constitution. They learn noth- 
ing new. . . . No influences of a non-organic nature are 
ever felt. Human society is of an entirely different order. 
Take a couple of ant eggs of the right sex—unhatched eggs, 
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freshly laid. Blot out every individual and every other 
egg of the species. Give the pair a little attention as re- 
gards warmth, moisture, protection, and food. The whole 
of ant ‘society,’ every one of the abilities, powers, accom- 
plishments, and activities of the species, each ‘thought’ 
that it has ever had, will be reproduced, and reproduced 
without diminution, in one generation.” 

Professor Tozzer rightly concludes: “The social insects 
are a purely biological group, and nothing more; man is a 
biological group and something so much more that the 
purely physical is of comparatively little importance in his 
cultural life.”* In other words, man has developed a new 


type of social life, a type which is dominated by acquired 
habits, acquired intelligence, and acquired values; a type, 
in other words, which is dominated by “culture.” A mu- 
tation has taken place in social evolution, and human so- 
cial evolution begins to be an evolution of culture. This 


has been admirably expressed by Professor Kroeber when 
he says: “One might compare the inception of civilization 
to the end of the process of slowly heating water. The ex- 
pansion of the liquid goes on a long time. Its alteration 
can be observed by the thermometer as well as in bulk, in 
its solvent power, as well as in its internal agitation. But 
it remains water. Finally, however, the boiling point is 
attained. Steam is produced; the rate of enlargement of 
volume is increased a thousand fold; and in place of a 
glistening, percolating fluid, a volatile gas diffuses invis- 
ibly. Neither the laws of physics nor those of chemistry 
are violated ; nature is not set aside; but yet a saltation has 
taken place.’”* 7 

Thus cultural or human evolution is a distinct phase of 
universal evolution. Variation, heredity, and selection 


2 Social Origins and Social Continuities, p. 13. 
3 Ibid., p. 14. 
4 American Anthropologist, (N. S.), vol. 19, p. 210. 
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form only its beginnings and foundations. Culture is 
transmitted socially, that is, by communication, and grad- 
ually embodied in a group tradition of which the vehicle 
is language. Thus culture in a group is a matter of ac- 
cumulation, while culture for the individual is a matter 
of habits of thought and action acquired by interaction 
with other members of his group. Culture includes all of 
man’s acquired power of control over nature and himself. 
It includes, therefore, on the one hand, the whole of man’s 
material civilization, tools, weapons, clothing, shelter, ma- 
chines, and even systems of industry; and on the other 
hand, all of spiritual civilization, such as language, liter- 
ature, art, religion, morality, law, and government. The 
very mention of these indicates that man as a social crea- 
ture is largely a cultural product. We must understand 
culture, therefore, if we are to understand the direction 
and goal of social evolution; for it is culture which has 
made and will make our human world. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that there was noth- 
ing about the social evolution of man which was not cul- 
tural and to confound the social and the cultural, as some 
writers have done. On the contrary, human groups are 
not only carriers of culture, but also the medium in which 
culture develops and has its being. Accordingly, there are 
certain conditions of human groups and certain laws of 
human behavior within which the cultural process goes on. 
These conditions and laws are universal, and hence are not 
created by culture but are the basis of culture. Such, for 
example, is the fact of “intercommunication” in human 
groups. Intercommunication is the vehicle of culture but 
as it exists below the human level, it is manifestly not a 
part of culture but a social fact which underlies culture, 
although in human groups intercommunication has taken 
the form of language, which is a cultural product. Again, 
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the division of labor, which is so important in all human 
groups, is also present in animal communities and cannot 
be considered a product of culture, although it is a social 
principle which is indefinitely modified by culture. Again, 
human creativeness is not a product of culture, even though 
it is stimulated and directed by it.® Finally, there are 
many things about human groups and man’s behavior in 
groups which must be considered non-cultural because 
they are evidently an inheritance from man’s prehuman 
ancestry. Many of the facts, for example, connected with 
birth, death, the growth of population, race, food, geo- 
graphic environment, and natural selection in human so- 
ciety are important social facts, but they are non-cultural. 
Cultural facts, of course, modify all of these, but in and 
of themselves, stripped of their cultural modifications, 
they are not cultural facts. They are rather conditions 
which modify, and in turn are modified by culture. For 
example, courtship, mating, and family life are not in them. 
selves cultural facts, since they are found in many of the 
animals below man. They are always social facts, how- 
ever, and in all human groups they have become pro- 
foundly modified by cultural conditions; and they in turn 
form one of the chief foundations for cultural development. 

Social evolution is thus a larger process than cultural 
evolution. It is a process which began long before man 
appeared upon the earth, whereas cultural evolution is co- 
eval with human life. Cultural evolution is a smaller 
process, taking place within, and arising out of, social evo- 
lution, much as social evolution takes place within, and 
arises out of, organic evolution. Just as psychic inter- 
stimulation and response, when it was made possible by 


5 For expansion, see Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser’s paper on “Psychology and Cul- 
ture” in Publications of the American Sociological Society, vol. XIX, (1925), pp. 
15-23. Among anthropologists, Goldenweiser has especially emphasized the import- 
ance of the individual as a factor in culture. 
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organic evolution, proved to be a basis upon which a new 
evolutional series—a series of groups of individuals carry- 
ing on a common life by means of interstimulation and 
response—was developed, so, too, some new development 
in social evolution must have proved the basis for another 
new evolutional series, the series of “acquired activity com- 
plexes,” handed down by tradition from generation to gen- 
eration in human groups, which make up the content of 
culture or civilization. Moreover, just as organic evolu- 
tion conditions social evolution at every step, so social 
evolution conditions cultural evolution. 

To admit a non-cultural element in social evolution is 
not to deny that culture determines the form of human re- 
lations and human group behavior. For example, family 
life may be found among the brutes far below man; but 
family life in all human groups of which we have knowl- 
edge has not only been modified by culture but dominated 
by culture. Courtship may be a universal social phenom- 
enon in all higher animal species; but courtship in all hu- 
man groups is controlled by the culture of the group. 
Crowd behavior is common to man and many of the high- 
er animals; but the peculiar direction and characteristics 
of human mobs are the result of the cultures of human 
groups. Hence man’s social life has throughout become 
predominantly a cultural life, and the understanding of 
cultural evolution is accordingly the main key to under- 
standing man’s present social condition and his possible 
future social evolution. 

It is commonly supposed that tool making forms the 
beginning and, so to speak, the “backbone” of cultural ev- 
olution ; that through the invention of tools human indus- 
try arose, and that upon industry as the basis the whole 
fabric of civilization has been reared; but even from the 
few facts which we have mentioned we can see the truth 
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of Wissler’s statement: “It is a core of ideas and beliefs, 
actuating a people and in a large measure controlling their 
career, that forms. the backbone, or at least the unifying 
element, in their culture-complex.” In other words, it is 
the mental patterns diffused by language through the 
group, and which consequently become social patterns, 
which form the substance of culture. 

Thus language, we have every reason to believe, is the 
first element in culture, and becomes the main vehicle of 
the cultural process. Culture has to do with mental pat- 
terns and with their diffusion. The process of invention in 
the individual mind lies at the basis of culture production, 
but we must understand invention here in the broad sense 
of the production of new patterns of behavior. If inven- 
tion is taken in this broad sense we see that invention lies 
back of all culture production. Even language itself is an 
invention in the sense of the production of a pattern of be- 
havior which symbolizes and communicates ideas. Im- 
provements in that series of vocal gestures which we call 
language have been through a series of inventions which 
have taken place throughout human history. Coeval with 
the invention of language must have been the transmission 
through language of knowledge and skill; and thus in a 
very broad sense science and art lie also at the basis of 
human culture. Human groups as soon as they could 
communicate by means of language would, as Aristotle 
suggested, approve of some and disapprove of other habits 
on the part of the members of the group. Thus customary 
morality would have its beginning as a part of culture. 
Again, as soon as human groups attained to certain val- 
ues regarding their folkways and to certain concepts of 
superhuman powers which might give a supernatural sanc- 
tion to their customs we would have the birth of religion 
as a part of culture. Finally, reflection upon group organi- 
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zation and control led to organized government. In the 
meantime, invention had busied itself with the production 
of physical tools designed to furnish some measure of con- 
trol over physical nature. 

Now all of these things—language, science, art, moral- 
ity, religion, government, and industry—make up the sum 
of human culture. They are all evidently things which in 
the broad sense are invented by the human mind and then 
diffused throughout groups by various means of communi- 
cation, but mainly through the vehicle of language. All 
of these have to be learned or acquired by each individual. 
Hence, hereditary endowments play only a small part in 
culture. As we shall see, they may furnish the ability 
which makes possible the learning how to use an inven- 
tion; but hereditary endowments do not directly enter 
into the matter of a group’s culture. They only furnish a 
basis. 

We now see that everything cultural has to be learned 
or acquired by individuals ; but it is learned or acquired by 
a group of individuals. Otherwise it does not become a 
part of the group’s culture. Because all culture is learned, 
there may be under certain conditions great leaps in the 
cultural acquirements of individuals. Thus, a child born 
in a savage society where only the simplest stone tools are 
used may, if brought up in a highly civilized group, learn 
the use of the most complicated machines and indeed ac- 
quire the whole culture of his adopted group. His ability 
to learn and utilize such culture depends only upon nor- 
mal human capacities. There is no evidence that any spe- 
cific ability to assimilate and utilize a culture is born in 
any child. Neither does a child, in acquiring a high cul- 
ture, have to pass through all the stages by which that cul- 
ture was reached. As in the example just cited, any child 
afforded the proper environment may begin at once to 
learn the highest culture which man has achieved. 
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It follows that, because all culture is acquired or learned 
by groups, it will not be uniform, since there are different 
ways of learning to do even the same thing. There is no 
single typical line of cultural evolution except in the broad- 
est sense, which we will try to explain in the next chapter. 
There are inevitable stages of learning or of achieving con- . 
trol. There are, however, psychological stages in the proc- 
ess of learning. The mistake of many students of social 
evolution in the past has been to suppose that there was 
just one typical line of concrete development in culture. 
The scientific study of the cultures of the peoples of the 
world has left this idea without any standing. We must 
recognize the fact that there is no single line in the evolu- 
tion of objective culture. There have been many diver- 
gent evolutions in culture. This does not prevent us, 
however, from trying to find psychological steps or stages 
in the process of learning control over physical nature and 
over human behavior. Cultural evolution, moreover, is 
controlled not only by the nature of the process of learn- 
ing and of invention, but also by the materials and physi- 
cal conditions which nature affords. Cultural evolution, 
as the human phase of social evolution, is not free to take 
any development which man’s fancy may dictate. It must 
develop within the bounds set by man’s heredity and by 
environmental conditions. It must also develop within 
the bounds set up by group efficiency and survival. To 
this extent cultural evolution is controlled by organic evo- 
lution, on the one hand, and by social evolution, on the 
other. It is a process which goes on within the framework 
established by these two antecedent processes. A culture 
which oversteps these bounds is just as liable to be elimi- 
nated by the forces of organic and social evolution as a 
species of plant or animal unadapted to its environment is 
liable to be eliminated by natural selection. Nevertheless, 
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we shall see that mistakes in cultural development are very 
common, and that their elimination by means of natural 
selection is relatively rare, at least within the space of hu- 
man history. Mistakes in cultural development, if cor- 
rected at all, are usually corrected by the advance of intel- 
ligence, that is, by the further development of culture it- 
self. These matters can become plain, however, only when 
we consider the facts of culture. Fortunately the advance 
of anthropology in the last few decades has brought to sci- 
entific knowledge the main facts of cultural development. 

To summarize: Social evolution is a much broader con- 
cept than cultural evolution ; but as culture is the differen- 
tial trait of human society cultural evolution may be con- 
sidered as the human phase of social evolution and as the 
controlling factor in the evolution and in most of the be- 
havior of human groups. The evolution of the culture of 
a group will determine the direction of its social evolution. 





AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF LEADERSHIP 


LEROY E. BOWMAN 


Columbia University 


To piscuss leadership under the title of an approach to 
the study of the subject rather than by the more direct at- 
tack, indicates a deference for it that might be due to its 
sanctity of dangerous characteristics. Leadership indeed 
has been sacred to many, as for example to Bishop Brent,* 
and something of this attitude has carried over into gen- 
eral appreciation of the subject, making it one of the sev- 
eral fields to which the approach must be made with care, 
lest “elements of primary certitude” distort one’s sense of 
values at the beginning. There is complication also in the 
attitude of many toward politics and political leadership 
which have been regarded as anything but sacred. Poli- 
ticians have dared to rush in to the practice of leadership 
when the more restrained (not to say angelic) sociologists 
have feared to tread even the study. Several magazine 
writers have whispered and gossiped about the mysteries 
of the boss and the political machine; volumes have been 
written on leadership in the army, treating it as a means 
of securing cheerful, energetic compliance with orders, and 
calling it “morale”; others like Machiavelli? and Alfred 
Lewis* have regarded it as ability to keep one’s self in the 
nominal or actual place of leadership, or in the light of 
public attention, or in a position where one can appropri- 


1 Charles Brent, Leadership. 
2 Machiavelli, The Prince. 
3 Henry Champerknowne, The Boss. 
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ate to himself material and honorific advantages of social 
effort; and lastly, a few earnest writers have made leader- 
ship a matter of intellectual superiority or moral and eth- 
ical uprightness. 

Apparently leadership can be many things to different 
persons, and its study presents one danger in its breadth 
and vagueness. The term leadership may be merely the 
designation of an escape from reality and from definite- 
ness for those of inadequate or inexact mental concepts. 
The student must not assume that he himself is free from 
the tendency to escape from bothersome precision into the 
idealistic bundle of superlatives that often are used to des- 
ignate leadership. There is one partial safeguard for the 
danger noted, namely, to get back if possible to the raw, 
elemental social experiences that involve what we have rea- 
son to think would be regarded by others as containing 
leadership elements. It would seem that actual situations 
involving a number of persons in which something has been 
accomplished through the efforts and sacrifice of many, 
with discipline exercised on all and with definite focusing 
of attention of the group on one or a few persons regarded 
as leaders and with co-ordination of effort through the 
persons or directions of these persons—it would seem that 
these situations are much more valuable material for the 
study of leadership than are the theories of political scien- 
tists or sociologists, or even the writings of Plato and other 
social philosophers. The first consideration in a study of 
leadership well might be an effort to stick to the concrete. 

If that be the first consideration, the second should be 
to guard against the assumption that the data is more 
concrete than it is, and that the methods of dealing with 
discrete material are of great help. There is no agreement 
as to what in a leadership situation should be counted, and 
as a result statistical methods should be used only with 
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caution. It is difficult to conceive how even the opinions 
of persons regarding leadership could be tabulated with 
any degree of profit; since it is only a few who have insight 
into the inner relations and manipulation of group enter- 
prises, and of these few who may be regarded as leaders 
a considerable proportion have opinions of the processes 
they are supposed to manipulate less objective if anything 
than the opinions of those they are leading. Further, each 
leader is very apt to be a part of a bigger whole and his 
opinions deeply colored by egocentric notions of his own 
importance. 
_The enumeration and analysis of choices, on the other 
hand, is a step that leads to more certain results. Why 
one person, or a leader of one doctrine is followed rather 
than another, by how many people, what advantages, time, 
or other associations are sacrificed in order to secure what- 
ever gain the follower gets in his approval of a leader— 
countings of this kind are being made and are promising. 
Observations of a trained analyst, not in himself ignorant 
of the self-deceiving and other tricks of the political, relig- 
ious, business, or social leader, observations made in great 
numbers of many leaders, would be valuable if tabulated 
and correlated. Traits of leaders are most elusive, to learn 
motives of leaders would require case study and psychiatric 
methods ; methods of leaders are easier and more profitable 
for study, and most productive perhaps is a study of com- 
pensations and rewards secured by the leaders in their 
leadership efforts and also the distribution of material and 
honorific rewards by the leaders to their followers. 
Another danger lurking in the appearance of concrete- 
hess is that of mistaking leaders for leadership. It is wise 
to get the thing we are studying in its matrix, “we must be- 
gin with things in their complex entanglements rather than 
with simplifications made for the purpose of effective judg- 
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ment and action; whether the purpose is economy or dia- 
lectic esthetic or moral.’”* 

It seems safest and wisest to approach leadership as a 
relationship and to study leadership situations rather than 
leaders. Traits of personality, height and weight, methods 
and even morals of leaders have been studied in order to 
discover principles of leadership, whereas reflection would 
suggest that one person might be a leader in one situation 
and have no chance in another.’ Leadership conceivably 
might consist of a relation between the members of a group 
on the one hand and on the other a group of stimulations 
that include more than one person, perhaps a few things 
like a White-house, a gavel, a threatening sword of author- 
ity and even some abstract ideas. Actual instances in the 
experience of even a limited observer furnish evidence of 
the validity of the hypothesis.° The studies of bosses have 
often been too narrowly concerned with the person of the 
boss. 

If the implications of the gestalt concept apply any- 
where, they do in the study of leadership. Miss Follett has 
brought together in Creative Experience the inference of 
the findings of several fields of study and practice that cer- 
tain functions of group experience reside in the integrating 
process of the group, and other than in that integrating 
process disappear, or rather, do not exist. Leadership ap- 
parently is one of those functions; and if so, cannot be 
studied except as the whole group is studied. Further as 
a function of experience it is to be observed only as the 
group is functioning. Giddings, years ago, arrived at a 
concept of leadership through an analysis of the function- 
ing of a group. Leadership (protocracy) develops accord- 


4 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 32. 
5 See especially E. B. Gowin, The Executive and His Control of Men. 
6 See E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, pp. 257-262. 
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ing to his description out of the relative promptness, length 
and effectiveness of response of units of the group to stim- 
uli of essential group importance.’ Charles E. Merriam 
has said: “Leadership is a function of collective action, 
and cannot be fully understood outside of its special 
setting,”® and “it cannot be studied with entire success, ex- 
cept as a part of the whole political process.’” 

Leadership as a relationship between those at the fore- 
front of a functioning group and those participating in less 
intensive fashion, involves two corollaries that further 
complicate the study. }One is that the attributes of lead- 
ership that assumably have a positive part to play, may 
or may not be possessed by any one leader. There may be 
two, three, or more persons among the prominent ones in 
any group that between them possess the characteristics 
that constitute effective leadership traits. There are even 
instances in which appearances indicate that a person who 
regards himself or herself as quite subordinate to the os- 
tensible leader is in reality of the greater importance in the 
performance of group tasks. To what extent the drawbacks 
of a leader are drawbacks rather than assets, to what ex- 
tent they detract from the force of a leader whose compen- 
sating abilities make him successful, to what extent defects 
of one of a group of leaders are balanced by virtues in an- 
other, even what the leadership virtues are, can only be 
guessed at by comparisons of many situations. The stag- 
gering complexity of the innumerable varying factors in 
leadership situations makes comparison a risky business. 
Not only traits of leaders but their methods, their tradi- 
tions and associations, all are subject to the same difficulty 
in analysis. 

1. Pg a recent restatement, see F. H. Giddings, The Responsible State, pp. 17, 

8 Introduction to Boss Platt and His New York Machine by Harold F. Gosnell, 


p. xix. 
9 Ibid., p. xxiii. 
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The other corollary relates to the impossibility of draw- 
ing a clear line of distinction between leaders and follow- 
ers. In some instances there is one outstanding figure, 
others who are clearly subordinate but separated by some 
of the familiar social distances. But in the greater num- 
ber of social groupings superiority is a relative matter, 
and graduates by almost imperceptible stages from the 
greater I-am to the least of all. It is extremely difficult 
successfully to maintain that any trait, motive, method, 
or even intellectual appreciation or contribution to the 
common cause, is different in kind on the part of the fol- 
lower from the recognized leader. 

Most baffling of all, however, is the difficulty of analysis 
in the face of changes in the status of membership and 
leadership units as time enters as a fundamental factor. 
A cross section study at any one moment would fail to re- 
veal some of the most compelling leadership forces. Not 
only do ostensible socially valuable characteristics of one 
aspirant fail to dislodge the heavy, “connected,” bull- 
headed incumbent who has been in for a long time and 
who has “learned the ropes” by sheer expenditure of untold 
time and energy, but the appearance of a given person at 
one stage of the organization proceedings may give him 
predominant influence whereas a delay of a week or a year 
would have precluded him from leadership no matter what 
his force, training, personality, or abilities. The element 
of chance is a mighty factor, and aided by the curious 
tricks of time, makes the generalizations that a systematic 
student would like to draw seem very tentative. Leader- 
ship is a relationship, let us say, between those ahead and 
those behind. But in the early stages of group develop- 
ment perhaps different types of leaders, different kinds of 
methods, different ideals of status are acceptable from 
those of a more developed local society. What are de- 
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scribed as different forms of organization are sometimes 
probably manifestations of different stages of organiza- 
tion development. 

How can one determine what a leadership situation is; 
when does it begin and end? Clearly the answer is hy- 
pothesis only, good for the help it gives in the effort to deal 
with the subject. A potential leadership situation may be 
hypothecated as the need of accomplishing a task, the do- 
ing of which will benefit the whole group. The method of 
accomplishment may be largely by the few or largely by 
the many, with adequate, exorbitant, or very poor returns 
for the leaders who do or boss the job. Obviously various 
types of leaders and leadership methods correspond to va- 
rious degrees of group participation and leadership com- 
pensation. Some jobs are soon done and over, others are 
continuous ; and leadership is different accordingly. Some 
jobs are recognized as urgent and their doing is not only 


demanded by the group but each participant member glad- 
ly subordinates himself. Necessity, danger, urgency, are 
therefore more related to freedom and democracy than 
general recognition of excellence of organization form, per- 
haps more than constitutions and declarations of inde- 
pendence. 





SOME POSSIBLE SOCIOLOGICAL USES OF THE 
CASE-WORK METHOD 


STUART A. QUEEN 


University of Kansas 


AsouT sixty years ago the charity organization move- 
ment was launched as a protest against indiscriminate 
almsgiving, uncorrelated efforts to meet the social and eco- 
nomic problems of needy people, and the cut and dried 
methods of dividing the “worthy” and “unworthy” poor. 
From the beginning one of its basic principles was individ- 
ualization. As time went on and workers exchanged the 
results of their experiences there was gradually built up an 
empirical, loosely organized body of knowledge and rules 
of procedure. As the number of persons devoting them- 
selves to this new vocation increased, and as each new gen- 
eration of workers brought a richer background of train- 
ing in the social sciences, “glittering generalities” and 
“tricks of the trade” gave way to more carefully established 
facts and tested modes of action. Meanwhile the technique 
of case work, which was developing chiefly within the 
charity organization movement, was being adopted with 
modifications in child-caring agencies, courts and hospi- 
tals. Largely through these agencies the influence of med- 
icine, psychology, and psychiatry came to be felt by the 
older case workers ; their knowledge and skill were thereby 
greatly increased. Very recently the influx of new workers 
with training in modern sociology has begun to effect 
further changes in this technique. 

It is curious, and yet historically easy to understand, 
that social case workers and sociologists have had so little 
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to do with each other. Both are concerned with human 
inter-relationships, with the family as a social group, and 
with the ways in which conduct is modified through inter- 
action between persons. But the practitioners are so busy 
getting things done that they rarely stop to consider the 
significance of the human materials with which they are 
working ; and the academicians are so busy examining eth- 
nological data and revamping theories that they have gen- 
erally overlooked valuable materials and methods which 
might be utilized through the co-operation of agencies do- 
ing social case work. 

There are at least three important contributions which 
the case work field may make to the development of sociol- 
ogy as a science. (1) Case records contain data showing 
how various physical, mental, and economic conditions 
and events may affect the relationships between persons ; 
(2) they may also serve to identify types of relationship 
between husband and wife, parents and children, “in- 
laws,” family and neighbors, etc.; (3) by revealing just 
what happens in case work they may give a microscopic 
view of the processes of interaction or association. 

(1) In so far as records are kept accurately and with 
discriminating choice of facts for inclusion, they already 
contain data that indicate ways in which such physical 
conditions as over-crowding, malnutrition, tuberculosis, 
blindness, etc., modify personality, family organization, and 
other social relationships. They likewise shed light on the 
social concomitants of feeblemindedness and mental dis- 
eases; of unemployment, child labor, low wages, long 
hours, the open shop, and other economic conditions. Of 
course, it must be recognized that most records are not 
well kept; they omit important facts and they include un- 
warranted inferences. But if the possible scientific uses of 
these materials were impressed upon case workers, they 
would undoubtedly be stimulated to make their records 
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more nearly adequate. Perhaps one way to develop the 
possibilities in this direction would be to place on the staff 
of case-working agencies persons who are interested and 
trained both in social research and in case work, giving 
them a small number of selected clients in order that they 
may do more thorough work than can be done under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

(2) The better case records already include data which 
may be used in the effort to identify and classify types of 
relationship between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, members of the marriage group and members of the 
larger kinship group, the family and its neighbors and 
other associates. It is not the purpose now to outline what 
these types might prove to be; but it may be in order to 
suggest a few hypotheses to be tested in such a study as has 
been proposed. For example, we may reasonably expect 
to find varying sorts and degrees of “subordination and 
superordination,” as Park and Burgess would put it. We 
may look for conflict of varying intensity, with varying 
combinations of relatives arrayed against each other. In 
the histories of marriage groups we have valuable material 
for use in studying minutely some of the processes of ac- 
commodation and assimilation. The development of per- 
sonality through the give-and-take with others of the pri- 
mary group is pictured in an increasing number of records. 
More specifically, there is an opportunity to study the con- 
ceptions which various persons have of their rdles in the 
family, their conceptions of each other’s roles, the origins 
of these conceptions, their clash or their harmony. We may 
compare the role of a person in the family with his réle in 
other groups such as his school, trade union, lodge, or 
church. In short, case records, as they are improved, will 
afford a growing opportunity to study intensively the social 
processes through which personality develops, to study the 
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family or any other group as “a unity of interacting per- 
sonalitites,” and to identify types of human interrelations. 

(3) Finally, there is presented an opportunity to develop 
something approximating the laboratory technique of the 
physical sciences. No one is likely to have a better op- 
portunity to control and report the conditions under which 
personalities and human relationships are modified than 
does the social case worker. The professional relationship 
reduces to a minimum the “personal,” 7. ¢., the emotional 
element which interferes with objective reporting upon the 
members of one’s own family, while at the same time it 
gives access to those vital facts which are hidden from 
nearly every one else. On the other hand, the case worker 
is primarily concerned with getting something done by or 
for his client; hence his interest is rarely of a scientific 


nature. 
To capitalize the opportunity that is potentially here 


it would seem necessary to carry out the suggestion offered 
in paragraph (1), viz., to put on the staff of case-working 
agencies persons whose interest and training are frankly 
primarily in research, but who cannot conduct this research 
with a minimum of hazard to the personal interests of the 
object of study. In order to control their “experiments” 
they would have to render actual service to their clients 
and would have to “see their cases through.” However, 
there is no reason why a great deal of significant data 
might not be assembled through frequent conferences be- 
tween the “researcher” and the regular case workers. 
There are various phases of personality and of family 
life upon which attention might be concentrated in the ef- 
fort to bring about changes and report in detail the proc- 
esses involved. For example, the investigator might con- 
sider, first, given attitudes of persons studied toward one 
another. Having identified these to his satisfaction and 
having recorded the overt acts which he considers as mani- 
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festations of these attitudes, he will plan to introduce some 
new influence (stimulus), keeping the situation otherwise 
as nearly the same as possible. He will record both what 
he plans and what actually happens, as far as he is able. 
If feasible, he will have others observe and report, since 
he, being a “participant observer,” cannot possibly achieve 
complete objectivity. The activities to be noted and re- 
corded will include especially what Mead would call the 
“conversation” of gestures, i. e., facial expressions, general 
bodily attitudes (tenseness, trembling, poise, labored 
breathing, etc.), “pantomimic” gestures (pointing finger, 
pounding fist, stamping foot, stroking hair, patting on 
back, etc.), tone of voice, and words employed. The writer 
will not attempt to offer any sample of such an “experi- 
ment,” for he frankly has not undertaken any such nor 
does he know of anyone else who has. It is possible, how- 
ever, to refer the reader to some attempts to analyze “in- 
terviews” and other phases of case work which may be re- 
garded as significant efforts in this direction. The results 
even from these modest beginnings make it plain that here 
is an undeveloped field whose cultivation may yield rich 
returns for the development of sociology as a science. 


1 Helen L. Myrick and Ada E. Sheffield, “Reflective By-products of a Social 
Treatment Interview,” Jour. Soc. Forces, 3: 657-665, 1925. 

Phyllis Blanchard and Richard H. Paynter, “Changing the Child’s Behavior by 
Indirect Methods,” Jour. Appr. Soc., 9:338-350, 1925. 

, “Changing the Child’s Behavior by Direct Methods,” Jour. Appt. Soc., 
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Betsey Libbey, “The Art of Helping: By Changing Habit,” Family, 6:124-128, 
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“An Interview,” Family, 6:303-306, 1926. 
Helen L. Myrick, “Psychological Processes in Interviewing,” Family, 7:25-29, 1926. 
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METHODS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


AUGUSTUS W. HAYES 


University of Michigan 


THE YOUTHFULNEss of rural sociology endows the sub- 
ject at the outset with certain advantages, on the one hand, 
and with certain handicaps, on the other hand. My pur- 
pose here is to endeavor to show how the handicaps may be 
lightened or ameliorated and the advantages enlarged and 
developed. 

Every science builds up in the course of time techniques 
of investigation, teaching, and general procedure which the 
better enable it to function and attain its true aims and 
purposes. Aims and purposes, in fact, as well as tech- 
niques, undergo a general evolutionary development the 
better enabling the science to serve contemporaneous life 
in each successive stage of progress. A general body of 
facts, social tools, methods of approach, processes of induc- 
tion and deduction, together with certain approved aims 
and ideals come to characterize each science. Rural soci- 
ology is not unlike other sciences in these respects. As 
above indicated, however, it is not full-fledged and mature 
in all of its departments, but is in the early stages of policy 
formation and technique development. Such a state nec- 
essarily calls for wise direction, deliberate judgment, and 
well grounded aims. What methods it shall employ in as- 
certaining and in presenting its truths and principles be- 
comes a highly pertinent question demanding definite an- 
swer. 

One of the early handicaps rural sociology has met in 
some quarters is the feeling, or belief that it comprises 
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material that can be treated adequately through more or 
less casual observations mixed with the proper amount of 
inspiration. Quite different from the subjects of soil chem- 
istry or animal nutrition, for mere sake of illustration, 
certain individuals have been prone to think and act on 
the basis that breadth of training, laborious fact-finding 
and classification, together with an abiding soundness of 
judgment in interpretation are rather non-essential; es- 
pecially, in the face of certain sentimentalities, early youth 
experiences, or pet, cursory observations. These same in- 
dividuals would consider it quite improper and futile for 
one to pose as a teacher or investigator in soil chemistry 
or animal nutrition before he had carefully prepared him- 
self in the details of the science and its immediate allies, 
and this done through painstaking study, systematic ob- 
servations, and careful classification of materials. In other 
words, there has been a proneness in some quarters to con- 
sider the material with which rural sociologists must work 
of insufficient magnitude and consequence to lend itself to 
the scientific method. As a consequence of such concep- 
tions concerning rural social problems considerable of the 
teaching and literature in the field have been clouded and 
“befuddled” by “snap” judgments and beliefs, sporadic in- 
vestigations, and grossly biased opinions. Unfortunately, 
these things carry weight in many areas in a degree quite 
out of proportion to their importance. With such a con- 
dition prevailing nothing but chaos can result; each indi- 
vidual feels free to draw his own picture making it as 
pathologically sordid, or, as glittering and happy as his 
particular bent may dictate. 

In discussing the handicap of insufficient training in the 
field of rural sociology what might be called a second hand- 
icap was mentioned, namely, a feeling in certain other 
quarters that the materials of the subject are not compre- 
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hensive enough to command special attention, and that 
the problems of rural social life are meagre, superficial, 
easily seen and easily corrected. Nothing but gross igno- 
rance can lead to such a view. That it is held by some in- 
dividuals the author can testify out of his own experience 
with them ; teachers they are in the social sciences, who by 
all means should be better informed. One individual, a 
professor of agricultural economics, has bluntly stated it 
as his opinion that rural sociology is largely a matter of 
“rural polemics.” His conception of the subject has been 
colored by certain fruitless controversial attitudes of some 
of the unprepared workers in the field. 

Bias and lack of understanding need not prove perma- 
nently injurious to the cause; instead, a challenge may well 
grow out of it all, which will place thoughtful workers 
more on their mettle in the cultivation of their field in a 
truly scientific way. Surely rural sociology can lay as 
much claim to a field of labor demanding scientific analy- 
sis as can agricultural economics. 

In contrast to certain retarding influences rural sociol- 
ogy, on the other hand, has been favored and aided by de- 
velopments and examples set by many of her sister social 
sciences. Much of their method and many of their find- 
ing may be employed very advantageously. In general so- 
ciology and social psychology, the tools and processes for 
the analysis of group behavior are of fundamental impor- 
tance in appraising rural life. The more recent efforts in 
individual psychology have a still deeper meaning in rural 
affairs. Standard of living studies, engaged in jointly by 
rural economists and rural sociologists, show how valuable 
may become co-operative methods between the social sci- 
ences in aiding one another in the development of their 
own fields. 

Of all the various methods and approaches used in study- 
ing social phenomena there are three which, when given 
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sufficient scope and breadth, may well serve the rural so- 
cial field. These may briefly be designated, the historical, 
the survey, and the laboratory and project methods. Need- 
less to say, they go hand in hand, and, with their proper 
execution and development, may serve to place rural soci- 
ology on an equal footing with any other social science. 


HISTORICAL METHOD 


Rural sociology needs to acquire a background from out 
of the experience of men with nature. The farmer as an 
individual with status, wishes, desires must be more com- 
pletely understood. We must run the threads of person- 
ality make-up and of rural social organization back 
through the history of man in his contact with the soil and 
in his various forms of rural life. 

Such efforts as Professor N. S. B. Gras has set forth in 
his History of Agriculture in Europe and the United States 
are essential and, at this time, very much needed for build- 
ing up the social background of rural sociology. We need 
an abundance of this type of work which hews closely to a 
sociological interpretation of fundamental forces and agen- 
cies. 

Through the earlier historical and philosophical ap- 
proaches to the study of human society general sociology 
fell heir to much useful background material which has 
aided it in making valuable analyses of present day social 
customs, practices, and beliefs. Even in the general field, 
however, we find an insufficiency of anthropological and 
sociological material to give us with completeness the de- 
sired connections with the past social life of man. 

Besides setting men to work on the past rural social his- 
tory of farmers and the farm, the historical method will 
be immediately useful in developing group and local his- 
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tories. A general stimulation of historical pageantry in 
rural areas should be fruitful of mines of information con- 
cerning the present life and habits of the people. The his- 
torical analysis of customary practices and beliefs may 
also be a valuable approach. 


THE SURVEY METHOD 


Contemporaneous problems have been the first to at- 
tract the attention of rural life students. This condition 
grew partly out of the feeling that rural sociology must be 
practical—not theoretical—and partly out of the fact that 
certain outstanding problems were facing rural society 
clamoring for solution almost simultaneously with the 
birth of the science. Almost immediately, therefore, the so- 
cial survey grew up as one of the first tools of the rural so- 
cial investigator. The aim here was to acquire the facts 
concerning contemporaneous rural life and to interpret 
these facts in as practical a way as possible. Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission of 1908 was the first compre- 
hensive attempt to thus reach an understanding of the 
problems of rural life. 

Since the Roosevelt Commission Report, surveys of all 
sorts have been made, good, bad, and indifferent ones 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Out of it 
all, however, there has grown increasing faith in the sur- 
vey method as a means of ascertaining pertinent facts, and 
also, an increase in the development of the technique of 
the survey. 

The survey method is a fundamentally important 
method for rural sociology ; it needs greater and more ex- 
act use in this field rather than less use, but above all, it 
needs a greater definiteness of aim and more skillful ap- 
plication. Properly gathered material scientifically inter- 
preted may be the most potent force to lift rural sociology 
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completely put of the snap judgment and cursory obser- 
vation practices into the factual and scientific sphere. 

The survey, however, with its collection of valuable data, 
together with their proper arrangement, classification, 
soundly based deductions and generalizations, cannot give 
the complete interpretation of even contemporaneous rural 
society. The latitudes and ramifications of the human 
wishes, hopes, fears, and aspirations, are too complex and 
too subtle to be confined to any statistical table, diagram 
or pictogram yet devised. The historical, philosophical, 
and psychological backgrounds, above referred to, are also 
essential parts. These, painstakingly developed through 
race history, group history, local and occupational studies, 
will help to arrive at a more complete understanding of the 
multiple forces involved. 


THE LABORATORY AND PROJECT METHOD 


Under this method samples, sections, or segments of ru- 
ral society may be taken and concretely analyzed and ob- 
served in process of operation. This method will necessar- 
ily involve many of the principles of the two former meth- 
ods. It is uniquely essential, however, in giving actual 
contact with specific social problems and with actual rural 
life processes. It will call for definite project studies in 
which some single factor or group of allied factors are 
chosen. A rural recreation project, for example, might be 
the means of opening up large possibilities for a given 
group and at the same time render much immediate serv- 
ice and enlightenment. The development of country life 
conferences would likewise be an instrumental point of 
approach. Rural social service projects, such as delin- 
quency problem studies, poverty problems, housing and 
sanitation may be usefully developed on the project and 
laboratory method. 
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Indoor laboratory work would consist of studies of va- 
rious statistical reports, census reports, population move- 
ments, current periodical material, country newspapers, 
bulletin publications, all of which need analysis, grouping, 
and correlation to help give in detail the complete under- 
standing of complex rural social phenomena. 

In conclusion, it can be rather concretely stated that 
the methods of rural sociology must be such as will enable 
the science to enter its field in a way to develop scientific- 
ally a complete understanding of the behavior patterns of 
individuals and groups engaged in rural occupations, and 
to give guidance and direction toward a more perfect at- 
tainment of life’s higher values. The forces which oper- 
ate to give substance and context to this study are as 
stable and challenging for studious and intelligent minds 
as any in the social affairs of men. 





POPULATION AND RACE RELATIONS* 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
Whittier College 


One oF the first questions raised was: What is over-pop- 
ulation? It was generally agreed that over-population is 
not a matter of density per square mile. Canada with 
about three and Austria with two persons per square mile 
have been over-populated since the War, while England 
of the fourteenth century with two and a half million pop- 
ulation and forty-five persons per square mile was nearly 
as much over-populated as at present with nearly thirty- 
six millions population and over seven hundred persons 
per square mile. Over-population, then, is a relative state 
or a ratio between population on the one hand and, on 
the other, the fertility of the land, the amount of land un- 
der cultivation, the quantity and quality of raw materials, 
the development of industry and the territorial specializa- 
tion in agriculture obtaining in a country at a given time. 
Defined in this manner, over-population may occur during 
a given period and not exist at another; and may be due 
to a transition from agriculture to industry or from one 
to another form of industrial enterprise. The chief meas- 
urement which may be applied is that of the number of 
persons who are unemployed at a given time. Thus Eng- 
land may be said to be over-populated at present since 
millions of its people are unemployed, while Belgium with 


*Eprroriat Nore: A report of the discussions of population and race relations at 
the Institute of International Relations held at Riverside, California, Decem 
to 12, 1926. 
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a high density per square mile may not be considered over- 
populated because unemployment is not a serious prob- 
lem in that country. England of today is over-populated 
also on account of the fact that it is passing from small to 
large-scale production. 

To correct over-population, then, appears to be a mat- 
ter of effecting an adjustment. This may be brought about, 
if at all, by regulating the birth rate, correlating agricul- 
tural with industrial enterprise, diversifying industry and 
agriculture and by so altering the attitudes of peoples that 
they will not regard migration a true solution. 

With regard to migration the Institute brought out what 
this writer has stressed on more than one occasion, namely, 
that contrary to common theory modern peoples generally 
do not move from the more to the less densely settled ter- 
ritories, but vice versa, that is, from the sparsely to the 
thickly settled areas. The fallacy committed on this point 
has been due to the fact that students have considered 
whole countries rather than particular regions from which 
migrants emanate and into which they come to reside 
permanently. The flow of people between countries or 
continents partakes of the same nature with the internal 
migrations and is one manifestation of the general con- 
centration of population which has occurred since the be- 
ginning of the Industrial Revolution. Migration may be 
controlled only in proportion as we are able to control the 
general movement of population. 

One of the most original and valuable contributions 
made to the Institute was that of former Dean and now 
Professor of Agriculture T. F. Hunt of the University of 
California. He exploded the theory that the world is fast 
becoming over-populated by showing that society is con- 
stantly making progress in the matter of creating new food 
supplies. Egypt depended principally on two plants for 
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food, Rome had four, while the modern world has eight. 
Less than one acre per capita is now under cultivation the 
world over and in the United States less than four per cent 
of all culturable land is utilized, and even then only super- 
ficially. The world’s population could increase ten times 
its present size without food becoming scarce, and the 
United States could easily house and feed 700,000,000 of 
people. Dr. Hunt predicted that fuel will be exhausted 
long before food and that populations now living in cold 
zones will be obliged to move toward the tropics and adapt 
themselves to those regions. This contribution was par- 
ticularly valued because the author is an expert in agri- 
culture and not a humanitarian. 

The discussion of race relations started with the com- 
monplace theories of contact, conflict, adjustment and as- 
similation. Presently, however, facts were presented, and 
repeated again and again throughout the Institute, show- 
ing that the contact of varying racial groups does not al- 
ways, nor nearly always, bring about race conflicts. Races 
do come and dwell together amicably. The West Indies, 
New Zealand, France, and Switzerland were cited as ex- 
amples,—and more especially Hawaii. Hawaii was men- 
tioned again and again throughout the Institute. Those 
who have dwelt there for years and have studied the prob- 
lems of race relations with care testified that although there 
are six racial groups in the island, they live amicably side 
by side, work together without experiencing conflict and 
even intermarry without producing anti-social conditions. 

Conflict, however, does take place in numerous cases. 
To what causes is it due? On first thought it appears to 
result from economic competition, as in the case of the 
Americo-Japanese clashes on the Pacific Coast. On fur- 
ther inquiry it is discovered, however, that conflict does not 
arise out of factors inherent in contact or competition; 
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for, as already indicated, there are races which meet and 
compete economically, as in Hawaii, without experiencing 
perceptible conflicts. The “superiority complex,” usually 
suffered by the dominant group, may be responsible. But 
the feeling of superiority of race is not an inherited trait. 
What then is the cause? In so far as it is at all discov- 
erable it is to be found in the national systems of educa- 
tion which while exalting one’s nation depreciate, at least 
by implication, all others. 

This naturally raised the question as to the way out. 
The Institute was not concerned with solutions as much 
as with raising questions. Nevertheless, the analysis of 
the problems involved led to the conclusion that society 
can only improve the situation by eradicating superiority 
concepts through educational processes. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that the findings of anthropology 
clearly teach the essential unity of man, that history nar- 
rates the story of the rise and fall of practically all the 
known races, and studies of civilizations point the way to 
cycles or revolutions of civilization, while the student of 
contemporary life cannot fail to perceive the rebirth of 
some of the most ancient peoples . It was generally agreed 
that the transmission of these essential ideas to youth will 
have a profound effect upon battering and destroying the 
walls of prejudice, eliminating at least the worst phases of 
interracial and international conflicts, and upon building 
a society on the bases of specialization and co-operation, 
rather than duplication and conflict. 

The Institute was an educational venture in itself. It 
brought together individuals and groups differing widely 
in interest and point of view; it gave these an opportunity 
to combat, especially behind the closed doors of round ta- 
bles, as well as to meet and discuss population, race-rela- 
tion and other problems in a personal and informal way. 
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And since race friction is often brought about by attitudes 
rather than actual situations, the Institute may be said to 
have contributed positively to an understanding, if not to 
a limited solution of race problems. Unlike the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, however, this first Interna- 
tional Relations Institute did not bring in outstanding rep- 
resentatives of race groups to present the views of their 
people, but depended primarily upon second-hand mate- 
rials, by Americans who at times were noticeably biased. 
It is to be hoped that the Second Institute will bring to- 
gether more research experts—in several fields, including 
biology, psychology, sociology, economics, and political 
science—who have made first-hand studies upon which 
they may report. Persons who express opinions based on 
personal observation rather than on research often becloud 
the real issues. The most worth while discussions at this, 
the first of what, it may be expected, will be an increasingly 
valuable series of Institutes, were those that followed re- 
ports of research findings. 





CULTURE AND THE ORIGINAL NATURE 
OF MAN 


ROSS L. FINNEY 


University of Minnesota 


To piscover the “original nature of man” we must take 
a change of venue from psychology to sociology. This is 
the thesis of the present paper. The psychologists, by dig- 
ging at the roots of the instincts, appear to have reached 
a reductio ad absurdum, so far as this problem is con- 
cerned. They have proven that the human species is pe- 
culiar in having almost no inherited reflexes; and those 
that do remain throw no significant light on the problem. 
We propose to search aloft, therefore, in the foliage of cul- 
ture. 

Our basic assumption is that all culture is implicit in 
the germ plasm. Of our reasons for this assumption the 
major premise is that, biologically, Homo sapiens has not 
mutated perceptibly for a long, long time. This is implied 
in Weismann’s doctrine, and confirmed by anthropology. 
The minor premise is that human activities are motivated 
by the biological needs of the organism, which, in the case 
of Homo sapiens, includes some nine billion neurones. The 
conclusion is that culture has been created by and for the 
original nature of man, and is in that sense implicit in the 
germ plasm. 

In studying animals we assume without question that 
their behavior reveals their biologic needs and nature. The 
difference is that animal behavior is simple and neurally 
predetermined; whereas human behavior is confusingly 
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complex and variable, due to the plasticity of the human 
nervous system. Reflexes, S—R equations and synopses 
sound simple and inviting; but culture is in plain sight, 
and looks bafflingly complex. If we could only simplify 
culture we might proceed to study man as we study ani- 
mals, namely, in their behavior. 

However, there is really nothing novel about this as- 
sumption that human culture reveals the original nature 
of man. It runs throughout biology, psychology, and phil- 
osophy. It is implied in the doctrine of the survival value 
of behavior, and in all the inferences from that doctrine. 
It is assumed in all scientific research and artistic creation, 
the needs of mankind that such creations hope to satisfy 
being their raison d‘etre. It is the core of pragmatism, ac- 
cording to which beliefs and practices are to be tested by 
their ability to meet the needs of human nature. And fi- 
nally it is implicit in the recent developments of sociologi- 
cal theory. For years Professor Cooley has been.insisting 
that self and society are but two aspects of the same thing; 
and now Professor Faris adds: “The objective aspects of 
culture have a corresponding subjective side,” and “Per- 
sonality is the subjective aspect of culture.” Apparently 
we are ready for a sort of sociological behaviorism in our 
attack upon this ancient problem, if only we can devise a 
technique for simplifying the confusing complexity of 
culture. 

To bring order out of complexity the first enterprise of 
the scientist is classification. At first mention this seems 
impossible; but it is not so baffling as it seems. As a mat- 
ter of fact a classification of cultural activities lies ready 
at our hand; all we have to do is to reach out and take it. 
It has been made for us by the intuition of collective com- 
mon sense; just as formal grammar had but to label the 
syntactic forms of ordinary speech. A list of the universal 
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institutions is a classification of cultural activities. The 
basic institutions—the family, the state, the church, the 
school, and industry—are recognized by everybody. So- 
cial scientists could agree on a more extended list. There 
might arise some dispute as to the definition of the word 
institution; but that should occasion no serious delay. Nor 
is the achievement of a final and completed list a neces- 
sity to the clinching of our principle. It is only necessary 
to agree that the recognized social establishments consti- 
tute the great outstanding classes of human behavior. Each 
institution varies somewhat from people to people, some 
of them are only rudimentary in primitive society ; never- 
theless there are certain types of human behavior that are 
universal. To name these universal types of human be- 
havior is to classify the cultural activities of homo sapiens; 
and hence to specify, in general terms at least, the traits of 
man’s “original” nature. 

But this classification really does no more than subdi- 
vide the problem, since each institution presents itself in 
such a limitless variety of forms. The assumptions upon 
which we are proceeding imply that we must establish a 
norm for each and every institution. It is only the normal 
family, the ideal state, the best possible industry, stand- 
ard of living, art, or what not, that really satisfies the in- 
nate needs of homo sapiens, and therefore corresponds to 
the “original” nature of man. Is there any scientific or 
quasi-scientific procedure by which such norms can be es- 
tablished? If there is not, then we shall have to abandon 
the problem, and take the logical consequences. But if 
there is, we may be sure it will be found in the fields of 
history and comparative social science, rather than in the 
field of psychology. The problem and procedure are so- 
siological. 

This concept of social norms is not foreign to the insti- 
tutions of common sense nor to the insights of sociological 
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theory. We talk about the pendulum swinging back and 
forth from Puritanism to Bolshevism in morals, and from 
individualism to institutionalism in government and re- 
ligion. The implication is of a center of gravity. We also 
talk about the trends of history. The implication is of a 
terminus ad quem. Thus the oscillations and movements 
of social experience lend themselves to an appraisal some- 
what akin to statistical treatment, from which medians 
and curves of direction may be conjectured—with increas- 
ing reliability as historical science advances. It is by some 
such technique as this that we may hope eventually to ap- 
proximate an objective science of human nature. 

There is really nothing novel or heretical about this 
assumption that the swinging pendulums and secular 
trends of history are indicative of norms. It runs through 
all philosophy. Herbert Spencer explained the persistence 
of superstitions by “the core of truth in things erroneous,” 
as a result of which they worked fairly well despite their 
large admixture of error. Rudolf Eucken insists that a 
custom, belief, practice or institution which thwarts the 
needs of human nature will be abandoned eventually; in 
extreme cases with the shock of revolution. Ross has a 
chapter on the limits beyond which social control cannot 
go, in which he sets forth the same idea. But why multi- 
ply examples: the intuition is universal. 

But we may go a step further. A bad institutional form 
will tend not only to destroy itself; it will also clog, ham- 
per, and eventually destroy its sister institutions in the 
society in which it is a part. Examples are the exploita- 
tion of her provinces by ancient Rome, and the slavery 
system of the old South in America. In thinking of such 
cases we often deceive ourselves with metaphors about the 
harmony of institutions. The literal fact is that a bad in- 
stitution damages the people who are trying to operate it. 
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And when a people is injured by one institution which does 
not harmonize with human nature, they are less able to 
carry on their other activities effectively. If a man has 
injured his hand while stoking his furnace he is awkward 
at his typewriter. It is only metaphorically that the fur- 
nace and the typewriter are out of harmony. The point 
is that what a society abandons in the long run is the best 
indication of what is against human nature. It is by such 
comparative historical studies, therefore, that social sci- 
ence may render progressively definite our knowledge of 
the “original” nature of man. | 

But it is important to recognize that our knowledge of 
human nature can never reach finality. It must always 
remain an approximation; at least until human culture 
catches up with human potentialities. So long as there is 
any unachieved progress ahead it must remain for religion 
and art to conjecture what progress is to be. Science is, 
in the very nature of the case, limited to the data furnished 
by man’s actual achievements. At any given stage of so- 
cial evolution our knowledge of what human nature “is 
worth to God” must always be fractional. As a criterion 
of human values and of social progress science can never 
do more, therefore, than warn us against the mistakes of 
the past, and indicate in a general way the most probable 
direction of social evolution in the future. The collective 
human life must always remain more or less of an “adven- 
ture brave and new;” and perhaps this accounts for our 
hesitancy against the procedure here suggested. We crave 
finality ! 





LEADERSHIP AND TENNYSON 


MARGARET MARY BURKE 


University of Southern California 


MucH ATTENTION is being given by social psychologists 
to a study of leadership qualities and their analysis, both 
in a detailed and general manner. Various concepts of 
leadership are being formulated; traits’ of leadership are 
taking concrete form. Ellwood, Allport, Bogardus, and 
Cooley, are a few of the outstanding investigators in this 
particular field. Ellwood? considers the “creative person- 
ality” leader one who diffuses “spiritual ideals and ideas” 
—ideas and ideals which are socially valuable. These are 
“the pioneering minds who go on ahead and blaze the trail 
to further collective achievements.” Surely in this cate- 
gory would fall Alfred Lord Tennyson. Allport* holds 
that leadership is “personal social control.” Because he 
considers the leader from the individual point of view he 
places his emphasis on external evidences of leadership. 
His analysis is well suited to leaders of the type of Na- 
poleon, Washington, Bismarck, etc., but neglects Dante, 


1 Ellwood lists the following traits of leadership: A high degree of social intel- 
ligence; large sympathy with one’s group; an efficient social imagination; moral and 
physical courage; capacity for enthusiasm; complete consecration to the cause he 
represents. Allport holds the following traits to be of prime importance: Ascend- 
ance of manner and physique; high motility; social participation; drive. Bogardus 
lists the following evidences of a democratic leadership: Increasing the opportuni- 
ties for the development of other persons; promoting the welfare of groups as such; 
taking the side of injustice against special privilege; showing an at-one-ness with 
the humbler members of society; consulting with authorities, even opponents, before 
acting; using the discussion method of securing adjustments; showing the way and 
sacrificing self; rendering service without expectation of reward. 


2 Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, Chap. VII. 
3 Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, Chap. XV. 
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Darwin, and Tennyson. These latter lead through “intel- 
lectual eminence.” Bogardus* considers leadership ability 
as evidence of “marginal uniqueness,” and places his em- 
phasis on a democratic leadership which, rare though it is, 
is confined to the socially minded few who have the wel- 
fare of society at heart. But in attempting to analyze the 
leadership of Tennyson I turn to Cooley who says that any 
leader “must be the best of his kind.” Cooley® stresses per- 
sonal ascendance as a result of the people’s desire to look 
up to some one, and this personal ascendance was never 
so apparent as in the personality of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

In making an analysis of the leadership of Tennyson we 
are at once confronted with the fact that, although he 
lived long enough to realize the value of his contribution 
to the field of literature and to the betterment of society at 
large, and despite the fact that he was many times re- 
quested to write his formal autobiography, Mr. Tennyson 
failed to leave such a document to future admirers. He 
was asked by his son Hallam why he did not do so, and to 
this he replied that “Merlin and The Gleam” was the best 
autobiography he could leave. Much of Tennyson’s per- 
sonality is contained herein’ in a more or less indirect 
manner—at least some of the more internal expressions of 


4Emory S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, Part IV. 
5 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, Chap. IX. 
6 The first and last verses are here quoted: 


O young Mariner, Not of the sunlight, 
You from the haven Not of the moonlight, 
Under the sea-cliff, Not of the starlight; 
You that are watching O young Mariner, 
The gray Magician Down from the haven, 
With eyes of wonder, Call your companions, 
I am Merlin, Launch your vessel 
And I am dying, And crowd your canvas, 
I am Merlin And, ere it vanishes 
Who follows the Gleam. Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 
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his personality are here—and further evidence may be 
found in the very fact that he considered this poem his best 
autobiography. 

And so, in studying the leadership traits ot lennyson [| 
have been obliged to refer to his biographers, of whom there 
are many and varied. Perhaps the most authentic of these 
is the collection of memoirs by his son Hallam Tennyson," 
and even here, as in all the others consulted, I have been 
unable to pick out concrete references which indicate traits 
of leadership ability. Without doubt this is due in some 
part to my inability to interpret correctly and evaluate 
given data, and yet there seems to be some ground for as- 
serting that part of the blame lies with the biographers. It 
seems that biographers of Tennyson have more or less 
lost sight of the man Tennyson in the poet, Tenny- 
son. He lives as a poet—many of us who know and love 
his poetry have absolutely no idea of the man, his physique, 
his home and community relationships, his ideas. And, 
when we consult his biographers for this, we are doomed 
to disappointment. As one biographer frankly and prob- 
ably unconsciously admits, “my aim in this book has been 
to create a living picture of a poet . . . ,”* so the others 
have also done. The emphasis throughout has been on 
the poet rather than on the man Tennyson. 

Now, whether this is true with respect to biographies of 
men of letters in general or not, I am not in a position to 
state. It may not be, because Mr. Tennyson’s attitude to- 
ward his poetry may account in some respect for this em- 
phasis on the part of his biographers. Tennyson believed 
himself particularly chosen to imbue people through his 
poetry with a spirituality not to be received elsewhere. Here 


7 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, by his son. 


8 Fausset, Tennyson, p. 44. 
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is his personal ascendance. He believed in it. It was a part 
of his life and his works. Tennyson was intensely spiritual 
himself. He refers to prayer as “the highest aspiration of 
the soul.”® At another time he said that “the most pa- 
thetic utterance in all history is that of the Christ on the 
Cross, ‘It is finished,’ after that passionate cry, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ ” Nevertheless, he 
also recognized the note of triumph in “It is finished.”*° 
Tennyson’s own emphasis on his poetry and the special 
relation he bore to mankind in general because of it has 
probably had an unconscious influence on his biographers. 

Cooley** further considers the author-reader leadership 
relation in more detail than any of the other writers 
quoted. He gives the following analysis: 


1. Significant individuality 
a. Self-reliance 
b. Decision 
c. Tact 


2. Breadth of sympathy 
a. Being a part of the current of human life through 
sympathy 


Cooley further demonstrates that the relationship in the 
author-reader situation is essentially the same as in the 
face-to-face situation. The author must have faith in 
truth itself; he must have a congenial, spiritual personal- 
ity which permeates all his works and thus he is able to 
enlarge the lives of his followers and make rich their con- 
tribution to society. Such is surely the leadership of Ten- 
nyson. His was an imagination constructively directed 


9 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, by his son, p. 325. 
10 Jbid., p. 326. 
11 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 303 ff. 
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along lines of social progress. He had that “passionate 
love of humanity” which overflowed to all about him. His 
college and community associates admired and adored 
him, and sought his advice on individual and home prob- 
lems. 

Aubrey de Vere, one of Mr. Tennyson’s closest friends, 
describes Tennyson as having “large dark eyes, generally 
dreamy but with an occasional gleam of imaginative alert- 
ness, and dusky, almost Spanish complexion, the high 
built head and the massive abundance of curly hair like 
the finest and blackest silk . . . the stalwart form, strong 
with the certain step of a man.” 

Tennyson was a great walker, covering many miles at 
one time, and loving every country place with opportuni- 
ties for out-of-door exercise. He was not fond of London 
with its crowded streets and many people. He was active 
about his home at all times, doing much in the garden and 
lawn, “all the while taking loving note of Nature.” When 
he would return from a trip to London he would spend 
much time in reflection on ways and means of giving 
greater inspiration to the struggling masses of humanity. 
Tennyson was vitally interested in social and political con- 
ditions in England and frequently was the recipient of un- 
favorable criticisms because of his stand on various politi- 
cal questions. 

The temperament of a leader of any type is a governing 
factor. Tennyson was a man of calm and controlled, but 
deep and abiding emotions. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that his intense spirituality was a deciding factor in 
the control of his emotional life. Then too, the life and 
death of Arthur Henry Hallam was another contributing 
factor. Tennyson’s expression of self lay in his poetry, 
and “his is a poetry of faith and hope . . . rising to its 
consummation through its sense of the insufficiency of 
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doubt to the needs of life.”** While Tennyson was com- 
paratively prolific we have no evidence of a lessening of 
thought concentration in any of his poems. 

Of Tennyson’s poetry Arthur Hallam" has marked five 
distinctive excellencies : 


First, his luxuriance of imagination, and at the same time, control 
of it. Secondly, his power of embodying himself in ideal characters, 
or rather moods of character, with such accuracy of adjustment that 
the circumstances of the narrative seem to have a natural corres- 
pondence with the predominant feeling and, as it were, to be evolved 
from it by assimilative force. Thirdly, his vivid, picturesque deline- 
ation of observation, and the peculiar skill with which he holds all 
of them fused, to borrow a metaphor from science, in a medium of 
strong emotion. Fourthly, the variety of his lyrical measures and 
the exquisite modulation of harmonious words and cadences to the 
swell and fall of the feelings expressed. Fifthly, the elevated habits 
of thought, implied in these compositions, and importing a mellow 
soberness of tone, more impressive to our minds than if the author 
had drawn up a set of thoughts, and sought to instruct the under- 
standing rather than to communicate the love of beauty to the heart. 


All of the social psychologists referred to stress social 
participation as an essential trait of leadership. Tennyson 
without doubt had a social point of view, but to say that 
he was highly socialized would, in my opinion, be incor- 
rect, for although he was well liked and easily adaptable, 
he was more like a figure on a pedestal looking down and 
trying to help by inspiring rather than by actually working 
with people. He had a social vision, of that I am positive, 
but his was not a highly socialized personality. In the na- 
ture of things, it could not be. Rarely, probably never, do 
we find a great genius socialized. It is not entirely pos- 
sible. Tennyson was so far above the masses in depth of 
thought, in spiritual endowments and genius that he, of 
himself, could not come down to a lower level, although 
from his place he exercised a great socializing force. 


12 Arthur Waugh, Alfred Lord Tennyson, p. 69. 
18 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, by his son, pp. 49-50. 
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No study of Tennyson would be complete without some 
account of his friendship with Arthur Hallam—a friend- 
ship that was perhaps one of the most vital and far-reach- 
ing influences on his life and works. In the death of Hal- 
lam he felt that “The Gleam” had “waned to a wintry 
glimmer.” Something of his feeling and his love for Hal- 
lam is expressed in these lines :** 


My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run; 

Dear as the mother to the son, 
More than my brothers are to me. 


Behold I dream a dream of good 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


In the death of Hallam, Tennyson found a great and last- 
ing spiritual self that was to pervade all his works and all 
the generations to come that are influenced by his poetry. 

And so, in closing, I have also emphasized the poet Ten- 
nyson rather than the man Tennyson—so he desired it to 
be and so it seems inevitably to be. “When the history of 
the age (that of Tennyson’s age) comes to be written, the 
record of the surest utterance of its heart of hearts, of the 
clearest reflection of its sacred soul, will remain immortal 
in the poetry of Alfred Tennyson.”*® Such is the nature 
of the leadership of Alfred Lord Tennyson. It is a leader- 
ship through intellectual and spiritual eminence—a leader- 
ship that cannot be measured and analyzed in terms of 
motility, drive, and ascendance. It is a leadership of love 
and service, infinite almost in its influence, strong and 
sure. It is “the best of its kind.” 


14 Jn Memoriam. 
15 Arthur Waugh, Alfred Lord Tennyson, p. 252. 





THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


DALE YODER 


University of Iowa 


Mexico’s most recent revolution appears to substantiate 
the contention of those who see a process in revolutionary 
behavior. Events which took place there fall into definite 
stages not unlike those which characterized the French, 
Russian, Irish, and other revolutions. There are, of course, 
differences. The most striking of these is the fact that the 
middle class, so active in other revolutions, was but a 
meager leaven in the Mexican struggle. Its numbers were 
so small that it has been described as a product rather 
than an instigator and director of the movements.’ The 
Mexican revolution differs from most of the others which 
have been analyzed also in the fact that it is so recent as 
to make an accurate perspective difficult. Where most of 
the description consists of contemporary writing, there is 
always the difficulty of separating sentimentalism from un- 
biased description. 

Mexico has had some seventy governments in the last 
one hundred years. The conditions which we usually de- 
scribe as revolution have been almost chronic, so that until 
the time when Diaz came into control the description given 
by Professor Hart is realistic. Writing in 1914, he said: 


The trouble is that revolution, civil war, battle, pillage, destruction 
and murder, are not abnormal in Mexico, but appear to be ordinary 
conditions of that unhappy land, for which no known remedy has 
ever been found, though they have sought it with tears. The era 


1 Carleton Beals, Mexico, an Interpretation, Ch. IX. 
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of Mexican revolution began in 1810 and in the hundred and four 
years since that time the land has seen no more than forty years of 
internal peace; while not less than twénty-five dictators have gal- 
loped across the political stage, each brandishing his sword and 
crying “Recognize me!” as he disappeared in the wings.” 


Shortly after the beginning of the Diaz regime, however, 
there settled over Mexico, to all external appearances, the 
characteristics of a peaceful nation. Diaz ruled with an 
iron hand. Insurrection ceased. Industry, commerce, 
and finance became increasingly certain and stable. For- 
eign nations looked with favor upon the protection afford- 
ed their investors and investments in Mexico. Even Aus- 
tria, incensed at the murder of Maximilian, recognized 
the new administration as a government. Mexico ap- 
peared to have acquired a satisfactory political and social 
organization. 

Yet it is in this period of apparent tranquility that evi- 
dences of approaching difficulty and change may be no- 
ticed. Unrest, at first inarticulate and undirected, ap- 
peared in unmistakable form toward the latter half of the 
Diaz regime. There began, about that time, a widespread 
and continuous movement of the population, travel, wan- 
dering. Contemporaneous writers describe the peons as 
almost nomadic, wandering aimlessly from one locality to 
another, traveling as individuals, families, and _ larger 
groups.* 

At the same time there was a striking listlessness and 
hopelessness which came to characterize these lower eco- 
nomic classes all over Mexico. It was an attitude of hope- 
lessness, futility, which caused the peon to look upon the 
future not so much with dismay as without interest. Em- 


2A. B. Hart, “Postulates of the Mexican Situation,” Annals of the American 
Academy, 54, July, 1914, pp. 136-7. 


3 See, for instance, E. D. Trowbridge, Mexico, Today and Tomorrow, p. 109. 
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ployment was a matter of little concern, in fact it was a 
sort of nuisance.* Life itself was an inconsequential mat- 
ter, since it held so little that was desirable, and the natives 
developed a sort of fatalism that made martyrs common 
and murders frequent. Blasco Ibanez, whose wide ac- 
quaintance with Mexico and Mexicans gives his words an 
authoritative tone, describes this gloomy fatalism as the 
“National Psychology.”® Another writer substantiates 
his point of view in her description of the resigned and 
composed manner in which the peons faced execution. 
She says, “The victims don’t seem to care for their own 
life nor for any one’s else. They will stand up and look 
at the guns of the firing squad, with big round eyes like 
those of deer, and then fall over.’” 

Further evidence of the general discontent and dissat- 
isfaction is to be found in the almost universal excessive 
indulgence in alcoholic liquor. The peons, including 


mothers, fathers, and children drank a great deal. The 
necessity for liquor was considered greater than that for 
food or shelter.‘ 

General lawlessness is another indication of the chaotic 
condition of the peasant mind. It reflects and expresses 
the same inarticulate unrest. Ross declares that, “to have 
more than a little patch of corn and beans, a pig or two, 


4A. B. Mason, “Mexico and Her People,” in Annals of the American Academy, 
54, July, 1903, p. 189. 


5 He quotes a folk song which he says appears typical of the resignation with 

which the peon looked on life: 

“Valentina, Valentina, dead drunk I lie at your feet. 

If they are going to kill me tomorrow, they might as well kill me now.” 
The whole psychology of the Mexican people, its fatalistic resignation, its contempt 
for death, its acceptance of the misery in which it is living, its inability to buck up 
and rise, is worked into those last two lines. That is why the song is loved so 
much. It expresses a national psychology. Mexico in Revolution, pp. 182-183. 


6 Mrs. Edith L. O'Shaughnessy, 4 Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, pp. 57-8. 


7 See H. H. Fyfe, The Real Mexico, p. 69, and 149-50, also Ross, op. cit., p. 26, 
and C. Reginald Enoch, Mexico, p. 238. 
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and a metate or stone on which corn is ground, and a few 
earthen pots, was to invite trouble.”* There appeared to 
be a sort of general conviction that the only way to make 
life worth while was to refute the control of all laws and 
to engage in the most wanton destruction of every thing 
destroyable. As one writer, amazed at the disorder south 
of our border, puts it: 


They, the Mexicans, seem to have but two emotions above those 
necessary for racial preservation—fear and the joy of destroying. 
Where the occasion would seem to call for anger, joy, resentment, 
patriotism, playfulness, or hate, the average peon smashes windows, 
preferably those of plate glass.® 


Another summarizes his impressions of the Mexicans with 
the declaration that they are “uneducated and grossly ig- 
norant, and given to spasmodic outbursts of passion, out- 
lawry and violence. 


3710 


Such were the overt manifestations of dissatisfaction in 
Mexico up to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
There could be no question but that the unrest existed, but 
it was unarticulated, without center or organization. 

No exact date when this unrest became articulate can 
be stated. The fact that the various parts of Mexico are 
so effectively separated by geographic features, so that 
communication is difficult and extremely slow, limited the 
fields of social contagion and restricted various early at- 
tempts to articulate unrest to particular localities. Even 
after one section of the country was vociferously criticiz- 
ing certain aspects of the social structure, adjacent por- 
tions might be unaware that issues had appeared. 


8 Op. cit., p. 24. 


% Simon N. Patten, “The Mexican People and Problem,” Annals of the American 
Academy, 54, July, 1914, p. 204. 


10 Henry Clews, “The Mexican Situation,” Annals of the American Academy, 
54, July, 1914, p. 162. 
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Shortly after the beginning of the twentieth century, 
however, more obvious evidences of unrest appeared. In 
1904 the convention of railway workers voiced several 
grievances against the Diaz regime. Their protests were 
taken up by workmen all along the coast and adjacent to 
the American border. By 1908 Diaz felt enough of the 
popular disapproval of his dictatorship to give out the fa- 
mous Creelman Interview, in which he declared that Mex- 
ico was ready for a representative government, duly elect- 
ed by its citizens, and that he would surrender the reins 
to any regularly elected president. This declaration un- 
doubtedly focussed attention upon political considerations 
and gave the discontent something definite to which to at- 
tach itself. Madero took the dictator at his word and at- 
tempted to hold an opposition convention in 1910, for 
which he was imprisoned on a charge of sedition. The 
convention was effectively suppressed by means of the Diaz 
military organization. In March, 1911, Diaz discharged 
all his cabinet members, asserting that he intended to fill 
the offices with men satisfactory to the people. These late 
attempts at reform, if they may be considered as such, 
appear to have given added invective to the attacks of the 
discontented. In this same year the Diaz control sup- 
pressed demonstrations with an unusual display of force, 
and the government resorted to terrorizing to make its in- 
fluence maximumly effective. Three foreign anarchists be- 
gan an attack upon the government which further articu- 
lated the unrest and concentrated the attention of the pub- 
lic upon the unsatisfactory aspects of the Diaz system. 

As the unrest became articulate, it centered about cer- 
tain prominent characteristics of the social structure, no- 
tably the government or political structure, the Roman 
Catholic church, the economic organization typical of 
Mexico at this time, and the agrarian system. 
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The dissatisfied held that the government was not suf- 
ficiently representative. Diaz, as has been said, ruled with 
an iron hand. His control was that of a dictator. The lo- 
cal governments in Mexico were under the control of the 
central government, so that Diaz’ rule extended to the 
most minute details of daily life. There was a constitu- 
tion which contained rather liberal guarantees of liberty 
and property rights to Mexican citizens, but Diaz ignored 
it so completely that its provisions had never been put in- 
to effect. One of the constitutional provisions described a 
parliament, but that, like the rest of the constitutional ar- 
rangements, had never materialized. Mexico had a con- 
stitutional government in name but not in reality. Its 
constitution, its assembly, its elections, all were shows. 
The general attitude of governmental officials appeared to 
regard the constitution as an idealistic creation entirely 
impossible of realization or even approximation." 

The church was charged with being the agent of the 
landed nobility, giving sanction to the exploitations in 
which that class indulged at the same time that it extorted 
vast amounts from the peasants for its own conveniences. 
It, was declared that the church had consistently failed to 
observe the constitutional provisions which enjoined it 
from participation in politics. The priests, through their 
corruption, extravagance and immorality had lost the sup- 
port of the more critical of their followers. A further ob- 
jection appeared in that the church had maintained a 
steady opposition to all education excepting the meager bit 


11 See Chester L. Jones, Mexico and its Reconstruction, pp. 30-33; also Fyfe, 
op. cit., p. 176; also L. J. De Becker, The Plot Against Mexico, Ch. I1;also Beals, 
op. cit., pp. 60-61. As Ross describes the situation: “These revolutions are mainly 
due not to impatience or to love of fighting, but to the experience of gross mis- 
government. The causal series is: misgovernment, discontent, revolution 
Under Diaz in his last phase not only were the elections a sham, but there was no 
freedom of public meeting, of speech, or of the press, no freedom of labor to organ- 
ize or to agitate; the people were in the power of governors appointed by Diaz and 
of jefes politicos appointed by the governor.”—op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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which it supervised and administered. In general, it was 
felt by those who were not satisfied with the situation that 
the church had operated on too wide a scale, had been ac- 
tive in too many fields of Mexican social life, and had been 
motivated throughout by the most sordid and selfish con- 
siderations.” 

The attack upon Mexico’s economic and industrial sys- 
tem was led by workers who sought to organize. Early in 
the Diaz regime the railway workers had complained be- 
cause obstacles were placed in the path of their organiza- 
tion. Every attempt to organize, among even smaller 
groups, was promptly and forcefully suppressed. All such 
attempts were treated as seditious by the government, and 
Ross expressed the conviction that “a labor movement had 
no more show in Mexico than a Methodist camp meeting 
would have in Mecca.”** 

More widespread and more insistent were the criticisms 
of the agrarian system. Diaz had changed Mexico from a 
nation of land owners to a nation of serfs. At the begin- 
ning of his regime, Mexico had been divided into a vast 
number of small holdings. At its end, the country was di- 
vided among a few large land-holders. The former land- 
holders were now serfs, bound to slave on the soil they had 
formerly owned. Many of them did leave the land and 
wandered about, but their leaving was usually illegal, and 
they were frequently apprehended and punished. Several 
of the new landowners were foreigners to whom Diaz had 
made grants for various favors extended to him personally 
and to his government. Figures may make the situation 
more obvious. The number of large estates, those of twen- 
ty-five thousand acres or over, decreased from seventy- 


12 Chester L. Jones, Mexico and its Reconstruction, pp. 20-21; Enoch, op. cit., 
p. 237; Beals, op. cit., pp. 42-3 and 165-176; and Fyfe, op. cit., p. 177. 


18 Op. cit., p. 101. See Beals, op. cit., p. 132. 
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five thousand in 1810 to eleven thousand in 1910. In the 
latter year about ninety-five per cent of Mexican families 
were without land holdings. On the large estates much of 
the land was uncultivated, thus reducing the demand and 
the recompense for labor. Such, in brief, were the agra- 
rian conditions against which Mexicans were protesting." 

These, then, were the objectives to which the unrest 
gradually came to point. But the process was at first 
scarcely perceptible, hesitating, then more direct, and fi- 
nally certain. As the discontent gathered momentum, it 
also centred its attention upon the Diaz government, and 
sufficient force accumulated to cause a rather violent ex- 
plosion, which effectively unseated the Diaz control. 

That explosion may be taken as an indication of the 
beginning of the third stage in the process, that of crowd 
behavior. In this period the situation may best be de- 
scribed as a series of spontaneous, relatively unrelated, 
spasmodic outbursts, efforts in the various localities to re- 
move all the recognized maladjustments at one stupendous 
collective blow. It was a period of continued tenseness 
and excitement which burst into the flame of crowd activ- 
ity here and there and now and then, as the unrest strove 
to become oriented and organized. 

In this period occurred what is usually called the “Ma- 
dero Revolution,” really a series of crowd reactions. Beals’ 
description suggests its essential nature when he says that 
“Proletarian and peon participated in the Madero Move- 
ment en masse—blindly, passionately, without any defined 
goal, understanding only that it was against the ex- 
ploiters.”*® Everyone lived in a constant suspense, mo- 
mentarily expecting things to come to a head in some gi- 


14 See, Jones, op. cit., p. 125; Beals, op. cit., p. 27; Phipps, Some Aspects of the 
Mexican Agrarian Situation, p. 38. 


15 Op. cit. p. 132. 
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gantic explosion. Conversation turned to a mythical “cri- 
sis,” which was scheduled to arrive at any moment. 
Crowds and mobs gathered in the principal cities. The 
residents of the capital were terrorized by the threats of 
various mobs to descend upon the city and sack it. Loot- 
ing and pillaging were common, the more so as the period 
drew to a close and a condition approximating anarchy 
settled down over the nation. 

In the midst of such excitement Madero and his vice- 
president, Saures, were murdered by a mob, an event which 
effectively marked the “Black Week” of February 20-27. 
Many acts of violence against the clergy were reported, and 
the Spanish money-lenders suffered particularly at the 
hands of mobs. 

The period was characterized by the wildest sort of en- 
thusiasm and credulity, suggestibility, so that suggestions 
tended to be immediately carried out. Such a degree of 
rapport encouraged the formulation and spread of myths. 
The objectives thus described were vague but inclusive, in- 
volving “liberty,” land for all, freedom from repression, 
and release from the clergy’s strangle hold. Slogans and 
catchwords imbodying such ideas developed and spread 
rapidly among the masses. “Mexico for Mexicans” was 
one of the first, then “A Free Mexico and a Fair Election,” 
and another, “Land, Water, and Schools.” Mottoes, 
phrases with an epigramatic tinge, also circulated widely. 
Typical of such are the “Better die standing than live 
kneeling” and “Whoever counts the ballots elects.” 

Such was the third stage of the process. It merged, as 
leaders came into greater than local prominence, into the 
next, that of mass movements." As crowds joined forces, 


16 For greater detail see, Beals, op. cit., pp. 63 and 132, also Trowbridge, op. cit., 
pp. 143 and 133-6, also Fyfe, op. cit. p. 108, O'Shaughnessy, op. cit., p. 96, also 
Dillon, op. cit., p. 14, also Jones, op. cit., p. 144. 
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leaders became more widely known, and slogans and myths 
were circulating widely, the excitement centered about sev- 
eral of the more prominent groups. Their leaders voiced 
certain objectives, certain reforms, which they considered 
essential. The crowds accepted their statements, agreed 
with their criticisms, followed them in their demand for 
reforms, so that the whole soon appeared as several dis- 
tinct but unmistakable mass movements. No exact date 
may be set for the beginning of this stage. Even the Ma- 
dero coup may be considered one of the forerunners of 
these movements. It was followed by the successful count- 
er movement under Felix Diaz, nephew of the dictator. 
Other such movements then took shape with Blanquet, 
Zapata, and Huerta as their leaders.’ The two generals 
Villa and Carranza, quarreled and led separate move- 
ments. Later Villa allied his forces with those of Zapata. 
Carranza declared war against all the large land holders 
and based his own claims to recognition upon a ticket 
which demanded the enforcement of all constitutional pro- 
visions, including those applying to labor. The country 
rang with the battle cries of its various would-be saviors. 
Finally Carranza succeeded in combining enough of the 
smaller movements with his own to effect a government of 
a large part of the country. Several foreign powers recog- 
nized the control thus established as the government of 
Mexico. 

The revolution seemed complete. It appeared to many 
that Mexico had once more achieved a government and 


17 The confusion of this period in which Mass movements were so numerous and 
objectives so diverse may be seen in the following brief resume: “Madero’s short 
reign was a long series of rebellions. Zapata, the savage leader of the jaquerie in the 
mountain state of Morelos, alternately defied his armies and accepted hush money. 
Orozio, his chief general against Diaz, revolted and was finally suppressed for him 
by Diaz’ old general, Huerta. Diaz’ nephew, Felix, headed a rising which failed. 
A second rising by him in February, 1913, led to a street-war in the Capital, at the 
end of which Huerta intervened and joined Diaz in deposing Madero, who a few 
days afterwards was murdered.”—Living Age, 289; April 22, 1916, pp. 2445. 
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peace. Doubtless such would have been the case had the 
Mexicans been able to change their habits as they did their 
governments, over night. That, however, they could not 
do, and after Carranza, proclaiming himself the represen- 
tative of constitutional government and the advocate of 
organized labor’s demands, had been victorious, he found 
it impossible to carry out the program that he had out- 
lined. The people were not ready to support it. Dreams 
of an ideal system succumbed to the realities of firmly in- 
trenched habits. The establishment of a representative 
government based upon a constitution demanded a habit- 
ual respect for law and order which simply did not exist 
in the minds of the Mexican peons. The necessary reor- 
ganization of attitudes had not taken place. Carranza, 
when he found himself face to face with such realities, fell 
back upon the same sort of control to which opposition had 
originally risen. Unable to depend upon a sufficient sup- 
port of constitutional government, he resorted to the same 
sort of tactics to maintain his control as had been custom- 
ary for so many years in Mexico. The labor provisions 
of the constitution simply went unenforced. Elections 
soon came to mean what they had so long meant in Mexi- 
co, mere shams whose results were dictated by the govern- 
ment and enforced by the use of troops. Once begun, the 
reaction proceeded rapidly. The church was allowed to 
regain the power which the previous battles had wrested 
from it. The old loyalty to it had suffered little anyway, 
since the priests had been constantly engaged in a move- 
ment of their own to maintain their hold on the peons. 
Carranza soon came to fear the power of that organized 
labor he had previously championed, and he used the army 
to put down all labor demonstrations. Similarly, after a 
few feeble attempts he gave up the agrarian problem and 
left it as he had found it. So that what at first appeared 
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as a final stage in the process turned out to be but an in- 
termission in the hostilities, a stage usually described as 
that of reaction. 

And so there occurred, in 1918-20, what has sometimes 
been described as the “revindicating revolution.” Again 
the country was torn between conflicting sentiments and 
ravaged by opposing armies. Finally the movement head- 
ed by Obregon was successful in establishing another gov- 
ernment, pledged to the accomplishment of the same po- 
litical, economic, agrarian, and religious reforms that had 
formed the planks in the Madero platform. 

What are the probabilities that this government repre- 
sents the last stage in the process, that of readjustment and 
normal social change? The question is an open one. There 
is evidence that the movement is complete, but there is al- 
so evidence of some reactionary tendencies. As usual in 
such situations there is so little contemporary description 
that it is difficult to evaluate the attitudes which may be 
predominant. 

The troublesome question of military control in politics 
appears to have been satisfactorily settled by the appor- 
tionment of some of the largest haciendas among the gen- 
erals and their troops, thus establishing them as agricul- 
turists.** General education is being undertaken in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the constitution on a scale 
never before attempted.'® The budget has been balanced 
and the nation’s credit restored. Labor is enjoying un- 
restricted the rights guaranteed it under the extremely lib- 
eral provisions of the constitution. There is a new enthu- 
slasm apparent among the workmen.” Industrialism, as 
a result of the toleration which it has experienced, is losing 
many of its explosive qualities.2* More than one million, 


18 Jbid., p. 79. 19 Jbid., pp. 79-80. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 125-30. 21 Beals, op. cit., p. 84. 
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five hundred thousand acres had been expropriated and © 
distributed among the peons by March, 1923, in the gov- 
ernment’s agrarian program.** In summarizing these ten- 
dencies and accomplishments, Dillon expresses the opin- 
ion that “Thanks to General Obregon, the era of Mexican 
revolutions is over,”** and Beals concludes that: “Thus 
from the standpoint of law and order, of military organi- 
zation and demobilization, of financial reform and foreign 
debt payment, from the standpoint of the promotion of 
agriculture and the break up of vast estates, of education, 
of industrial and commercial development, the Revindi- 
cating Revolution as the culmination of a ten year™ strug- 
gle for liberty marks an epoch in recent Mexican History.” 

There are, however, evidences to the contrary. The im- 
planting of habits which will satisfactorily support a repre- 
sentative government is a slow process, and general edu- 
cation for the masses is only a first step toward such an 
objective. As has been noted, a program of general educa- 
tion is only now being undertaken. The social chasm sep- 
arating the peons from the wealthy aristocrats is wide and 
traditionally impassable. Such a social division is obvi- 
ously dangerous to a republican form of government. The 
papers daily carry news of the rise of fascism supported by 
and allied with foreign oil producers, dispossessed owners 
of the vast estates and the Roman Catholic Church. Led 
by Saenz de Secilia, publisher of E/ Fascista (Mexico City) 
this organization claimed a membership of one hundred 
fifty thousand in April, 1923. It appears to have grown 
since. The church has, on its own account, organized 
comprehensively to resist the constitutional restrictions 
placed upon its activities, political and otherwise. It was 


22 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
23 E. J. Dillon, Current History Magazine, 20, July, 1924, p. 596. 
24 Beals, op. cit., p. 83. 
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in the face of such organized opposition that the govern- 
ment ordered the constitutional provisions enforced in 
July, 1926. 

Only a comprehensive survey of the various aspects of 
Mexican life by one familiar with the Mexicans and at the 
same time alert to the many forms which manifestations 
of unrest may take could make prediction of the next stage 
in the process certain. There may be further reaction and 
further struggle. Or there may be a gradual readjustment 
to a new social order characterized particularly by the re- 
forms accomplished by the revolution. 





LAWS OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 


WILLARD C. POOLE, JR., and HARRIET KENDALL POOLE 
McGill University 


Dynamic sociology, the study of social change resulting 
from processes of interaction, should be of greater concern 
to the sociologist than the descriptive and historical sociol- 
ogy which serves so well for introductory courses. Theo- 
retic sociology has been too much shackled by appearing 
between the covers of elementary text-books. 

The attempt of this paper is to formulate “laws” or hy- 
potheses concerning the increase and decrease of both so- 
cial and personal distances. These generalizations seek to 
realize Znaniecki’s ideal that “every law of social psychol- 
ogy must be a dynamic law, that is, a law of psychical 
becoming.” 

Cases are here presented only where the law deals with 
less familiar phenomena. The reader can draw from his 
own experience for cases to illustrate any of the laws. 


1. Continued and intimate contact reveals the true 
personal distance. 


As you associate with another and enter more fully into 
his life, you are led to a fuller understanding of the other. 
You enter further into the “precincts” of his personality ; 
new and unsuspected similarities or differences are revealed 
to you and to him. The personal distance changes; you 
feel that the true distance is revealed. You find new com- 
mon bonds or a disturbing lack of agreement as a result 


1 Laws of Social Psychology, p. 16. 
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of your continued association. In the family this leads 
either to greater love or to tension. 


About five years ago I came into close contact with a girl with 
whom I had had only a very slight acquaintance. It was decided 
that we were both to be sent abroad to the same school. 

Up to this time I knew her only casually, but we had many things 
in common. Our families were rather friendly, and she had spent 
some years at the same school with me, although before the time I 
speak of, she had been away at school for some years, so that I had 
seen her only in the holidays. 

I had certain ideas about her character and personality and had 
always felt I would like to know her better, but I did not know at 
all how she felt towards me and I rather wondered how we would 
get on together. 

When we went away, we became very firm friends and as time 
passed our friendship became deeper. I found that many of my 
ideas concerning her were not true, but these were not vital things 
which would cause any antagonism. I found many qualities in her 
which I had not guessed at, and later she told me that she had al- 
ways rather liked me but had formed a quite different estimate of me 
from what she later found to be the case. Neither of us was dis- 
appointed; we found certain things in each other at which we were 
surprised and pleased, and came to know each other as we probably 
never would have, had the circumstances not thrown us so much 
together.” 


The following case gives an example of the more un- 
happy revelations: 


Betty is a girl who to all outward appearances possesses almost 
all the good qualities in human nature. She appears to be good and 
obedient to her parents, but not a prude for she is always ready for 
sport. 

I became acquainted with her and our friendship grew during the 
course of a year. The following summer I was invited to spend a 
month at her home, and it was then I discovered her real person- 
ality. Of course I had noticed before that she had few friends, but 
had imagined this was because there was no one she cared for. 


2 Manuscript. 
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The best way to really know a person is to live with her. I dis- 
covered that Betty had been “spoilt” by her parents and that she 
was obedient because they did not dare to deny her anything for fear 
that she would get one of her tantrums.® 


2. The second law is: Personal distance increases as 
the numbers in contact increase. 


The best illustration of this law is urbanization. 


It was not merely in the quality of his relationships that the city 
dweller differs from his rural brother, but also in the quantity. Ow- 
ing to his greater mobility his associations are more numerous. . . . 
But these brief incidental associations are based neither on a sharing 
of common values nor on a co-operation for a common purpose. 
They are formal in the most complete sense of the term in that they 
are empty of content. The sociological aspect of these relationships 
is, therefore, best defined as one of spatial proximity and social 
distance.* 


3. Personal distance increases as spatial distribution in- 
creases. 


Here the individuals leave each other to work in other 
states or countries. Letters may continue to bridge the 
gap, but inevitably the personal distance increases. New 
friends fill for each the place once occupied by the other. 
All separations result in the condition formulated by this 
law. Reunion may recreate the old bonds, that is, reduce 
the personal distance which separation has created. 

Increased mobility may either bring law 2 into play 
or enable individuals to overcome the distances otherwise 
created by law 3. 


3 Manuscript. 


4N. J. Spykman, “A Social Philosophy of The City,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. XXXII, No. 1, Part 2, pp. 49-50. 
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4. Social distance increases with increasing segregation. 


The poor whom we have with us are shut away in their 
districts ; of their lives we know little. The Chinese quar- 
ter, the Negro district, the Italian quarter, all are largely 
unknown islands. One does not associate with such peo- 
ple. Our women are not to go among them. 


5. Personal distances between members of the same 
group decrease with increasing segregation. 


Law 5 is not a variation of law 3, because segregation 
means the isolation of the in-group from the out-group. 
It throws the members of a group in upon themselves, and 
forces them to live more intimately with one another. 
Speaking of the family in the feudal castle, Goodsell points 
out that: 


the very isolation of the family members tended to draw them to 
gether in a closer sympathy. “Never, in any form of society,” writes 
Guizot, “has a family reduced to its most simple expression, hus- 
band, wife and children, been found so closely drawn together, 
pressed one against the other, separated from all other powerful and 
rival relations Now whenever man is placed in a certain po 
sition, the part of his moral nature which corresponds to that posi- 
tion is favorably developed in him. Is he obliged to live habitually 
in the bosom of his family, with his wife and children, the ideas and 
sentiments in harmony with this fact cannot fail to obtain a great 
empire over him.”5 


Without subscribing to Guizot’s explanation of the moral 
nature, we realize that the necessity of leading a common 
life creates in the members of the segregated group a com- 
mon stock of memories, ideals, and ambitions. It leads 
also to that ungonscious, unwitting type of imitation, 
which we may call assimilation. By this process of as 


5 The Family as a Social and Educational Institution, pp. 223-224. 
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similation habits and attitudes spread from individual to 
individual ; one comes by necessity to do as the Romans do. 

We have advanced these “laws” in the hope that they 
will prove helpful in stimulating work along this line and 
with a desire to show the usefulness of the distance con- 
cepts. They are laws of social change which are the result 
of underlying individual psychological and of ecological 
processes. 





COMMUNITY LIFE HISTORIES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California 


A coMMUNITY is any number of persons who have had 
some similar sets of experiences and have developed simi- 
lar types of behavior patterns. As a result they under- 
stand one another in important particulars, and in these 
relationships they possess a common fellow feeling. 

In the widest sense a person’s community extends as 
far as his voice and word are heard, or read,—and under- 
stood. Community includes all who are able to commu- 
nicate with each other. But it is in the specific sense of 
a local community that the term community will be used 
hereafter in this paper. A local community is a social 
group occupying a geographic area, and having a natural 
history. This history is natural in the sense that it has 
followed psycho-social processes. That is to say, people 
have moved into or are living in the region because they 
have experienced certain social stimuli. Certain economic 
opportunities, school facilities, churches, trade centers, 
land values and rents have been drawing factors for all. 
As a result, there are similarities of community opinion 
and organization. 

The suggestions made herewith are an outgrowth of re- 
cent community studies in the Pacific Coast region, such 
as the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey, the Boys’ 
Work Survey of Los Angeles, and the Mexican Immigrant 
Survey of the Southwest. In the first and third, racial 
communities and neighborhoods have been studied; and 
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in the second, natural areas of the city. In each of these 
studies the usual statistical data have been gathered, and 
then supplemented by life history materials. 

An excellent starting point for gathering life history da- 
ta of a local community is to make a census of all the per- 
sons who have played a leadership rdle of any kind during 
the life of the community. The more unique or effective 
this r6le the more important the person’s life history. This 
census should also include names of reliable persons who 
have lived quietly but thoughtfully in the community, and 
who thus may give important materials concerning the 
community’s history. Everyone who is likely to hold any 
written records relative to the community or who might 
prove to be in touch with valuable data will be put on the 
census list. This list, or card file system, should include 
the names of some persons in the community whose lives 
are failures, for they may be able to point out ways in 
which community life is at fault. Residents dependent on 
charity may have important reactions. Persons who have 
been in escapades or who have otherwise brought the com- 
munity into disrepute need to be listed. Likewise, all ado- 
lescents who are distinct behavior problems and who can 
give data concerning community deficiencies should be 
added to the census roll. This list quickly becomes more 
or less confidential. It is not for public use, but is to be 
kept in the hands of research experts. Unlike an ordinary 
social survey with wide publicity announcements, the ma- 
jor portion of a piece of community life history research 
will shun publicity—until it is completed. 

In a community life history it is important to know what 
were the ruling attitudes of the first settlers, what values 
did they hold, what natural resources were available, what 
activities did they first set up in an organized way and 
what major institutions were established? 
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A community life history secures data dealing with the 
psycho-social processes of competition, conflict, accommo- 
dation, and assimilation. It discloses the social conflicts 
which have occurred—between earlier comers and later 
comers, between the older generation and the younger gen- 
eration, between conservatives and radicals in any field, 
between natives and immigrants. It includes the origin 
and development of the prevailing mores (settled opinion) 
and of the various public opinions (unsettled). It studies 
the various constituent neighborhoods or acquaintance 
areas in terms of attitudes and opinion, and of changes in 
these. It plots the ecological history of the given area, in- 
cluding both the natural resources and the cultural traits. 

A community life history studies the conditions under 
which the various organized activities have developed, and 
the effects that the different institutions have had upon 
the development and disorganization of personality. The 
land values history of the community is of ecological im- 
portance. A history of the “competitions” between differ- 
ent institutional agencies discloses significant community 
problems. In many communities there is an underlying 
competition between motion picture houses and the 
churches ; the former have invaded the latter’s claim upon 
Sundays. No on knows yet the effect on community 
life of the community motion picture house. The compe- 
tition between the automobile and the home, and the rdle 
of the automobile in behavior problem cases are impor- 
tant community developments. Long-standing feuds, open 
or secret jealousies, voiced or unvoiced hatred, dislikes and 
animosities have a community import. Segregations or 
racial concentrations reveal community cleavages. The 
psycho-social history of each of these segregations plays an 
important role in community opinion. 

A history of a community’s election returns from the 
beginning of its voting history is a picture of public opinion 
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on political, economic, and moral issues. The meanings 
of these data need to be pursued by interviewing in order 
to find out why the given changes and trends in opinion 
have occurred. 

The psycho-social history of any enterprises that have 
been organized specifically to serve the community, for ex- 
ample, improvement associations, community celebrations, 
community pageants and Christmas entertainments, com- 
munity chest participations, parent-teacher associations, 
will disclose the nature of community spirit, and will serve 
as indices of constructive neighborhood tendencies. 

A community life history is incomplete and unintelli- 
gible without an examination of the underlying commu- 
nity organization. In recent studies of Mexican immigrant 
communities of the Southwest, composed of the less edu- 
cated and unskilled Mexican laborers and their families, 
we found a simple form of community organization. In 
comparison with the organization of American community 
life, the Mexican immigrant community is relatively un- 
developed, with little public opinion and social control in 
operation. Mexican immigrants act together better under 
a strong paternalistic leadership than under democratic 
leadership from their own members. The organization in 
many of the Mexican communities is similar to that of 
freshman football players at the beginning of the season. 
The wide differences in community organization of the 
Mexican and the American produce special problems, such 
as the common misunderstanding of the Mexican and his 
culture by otherwise intelligent Americans, and the preva- 
lence of superior attitudes of Americans regarding the Mex- 
ican’s possibilities of development. 

On the other hand the simplicity of the Mexican com- 
munity is a great advantage from the standpoint of ac- 
commodation and assimilation. Where the second gen- 
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eration is not too much handicapped by early disadvan- 
tages and lack of current contacts, assimilation takes place 
with ease. 

In the traditional Chinese communities on the Pacific 
Coast there is a family-clan-village type of community or- 
ganization encased in centuries of organized traditions. 
This family-clan community is well knit together, and 
conflicts at many points with the more complex American 
community which surrounds it. The second generation 
often find themselves helpless in the possession of contra- 
dictory attitudes, for on one hand, they owe allegiance to 
a hard and fast system of parental control, and on the 
other hand, they are attracted strongly by American free- 
dom. The Chinese local community has what has been 
called “a telepathic understanding.” Let a stranger ap- 
pear and “in twenty minutes” word has been passed 
throughout Chinatown. Personal means of communica- 
tion are so perfected that it has been said in a Chinese 
local community there are “no secrets.” The family-clan- 
village organization of the older Chinese is considered 
primitive by Americans ; moreover, its rigid traditionalism 
prevents it from responding readily to American impacts. 
It feels the effects of the melodramatic headlines of the 
newspapers, and “closes in on itself.” Its utter strangeness 
to and widespread misunderstanding of Americans com- 
pels its denizens to remain almost completely segregated. 
But the older rule-of-thumb, irrational, magical types of 
control are unsatisfactory to the younger Chinese. The 
reaction, however, may carry these younger people to the 
extreme of becoming “sheiks” and “flappers.” These de- 
velopments show that the Chinese community does not 
exercise complete control, and that with reference to the 
young people it breaks down at the same points that any 
other local community in the United States does. It can- 
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not prevent accommodation and assimilation from taking 
place. 

The Japanese local communities in the United States 
illustrate a still different type of underlying community 
organization. They were originally feudal-bureaucratic. 
Individual Japanese work through representatives and ef- 
ficient systems of procedure. Records are kept in detail. 
Important news is orderly disseminated. Economic and 
welfare efficiency are fostered. America’s fear of Japanese 
efficiency and her profound hatred of bureaucracy has pro- 
duced bitter conflicts. An organized Japanese community 
becomes a competitor, whereas a Chinese community or a 
Mexican community offer no real competition. 

In the United States there is an individualistic, indus- 
trial type of community organization. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the well-organized, efficient Japanese community 
should arouse fear, and hence antagonism. Moreover, this 
Japanese community efficiency is expressed in agricultural 
regions where the individualistic American farmer is not 
well organized. The impact of the former’s underlying or- 
ganization of life has been so great, sudden, and supposedly 
subtle that instead of meeting it on its own superiority lev- 
els, Americans have attacked it and tried to destroy it. 
Clashes, ill-will, and adverse legislation have resulted. 

As in many other situations, the younger Japanese gen- 
eration is breaking away from the older Japanese commu- 
nity life. They are attracted by the more individualistic 
but less well organized American life. 

Through community life histories it is possible not only 
to secure a notion of the differences in the basic organiza- 
tion of life in each, but also to obtain a better understand- 
ing of social conflict where people representing different 
types of community organization try to live in the same 
geographic area. The community studies of the Pacific 
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Coast Race Relations Survey included two local commu- 
nities in California where Japanese and American commu- 
nity organization were in competition, namely, in the Flo- 
rin and the Livingston communities. In the first, conflict 
has been extensive; in the latter, accommodation has pre- 
vailed. The question has often been raised why the dif- 
ference? The main answer is found in the differences be- 
tween the culture and the leadership of the two Japanese 
groups. In Florin, they are of a lower culture, the percent- 
age of the illiterate is greater. In the latter the Japanese 
take a more rational attitude—for example, they went to 
the Christian church and asked if the Americans really 
wanted the Japanese young people to attend, and they re- 
ceived an affirmative answer. “They think out their prob- 
lems.” 

The better control of the Livingston group is due in part 
to better leadership. One of their number had been a pro- 
fessor of agriculture in Japan. The leadership has been 
broad-minded, anticipating problems, and giving consider- 
ation to American points of view, instead of just blindly 
pushing into a community. 

In the next place, a community life history helps to ex- 
plain the nature of accommodation and the growth of as- 
similation in a given community. In one of the local com- 
munities that have been studied, whites, Negroes, and Jap- 
anese are living together and experiencing conflicts and ac- 
commodations. Representatives of each have been inter- 
viewed, indicating that the whites moved in first from ad- 
joining regions. A disgruntled white person sold out to 
a Negro and numbers of Negroes “invaded.” Now, the 
three races are interspersed. “The opinions of the white 
people vary from those who insist that the presence of the 
Negroes has lowered land values and that they make poor 
neighbors, to those who have no objections.” A more 
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friendly opinion on the whole is expressed toward the Jap- 
anese, but the “aggressiveness” of the latter is frequently 
protested. Negro opinion is somewhat antagonistic to the 
white people (due to “persecution”) but on the whole 
friendly to the Japanese because the latter “mind their 
own business,” and because they are also an “oppressed 
race. Japanese opinion is on the whole reserved, because 
of sensing social distance between themselves and whites. 

This paper thus far has referred to the community life 
history as a means of understanding the basic organiza- 
tion of collective behavior, of understanding the clash of 
different types of community organization, and of under- 
standing the nature of current community opinion. The 
discussion may be summarized in the form of question- 
guides for making a community life history. After all, the 
best way to appreciate the value of such a life history is to 
make one, and until this is done in a bona fide way, a per- 
son is not in a true position to understand it correctlv. 


COMMUNITY LIFE HISTORY 


1. What persons founded the community? Under what circum- 
stances? Whence did they come? What were the conditions of 
their leaving the old community for the new? 

2. What ecological factors operated? What are the natural re- 
sources? What social situations if any did they find? What new 
enterprises did they initiate? 

3. What types of newcomers followed the original settlers? 
How have these participated in the community’s life? What immi- 
grant races have moved in? 

4. What interesting persons have grown up in the community, 
and how have they taken part in the community’s life? What con- 
flicts are in operation between the older and the new generation? 

5. What persons have achieved the most prominence in the com- 
munity’s life? What are their life histories? 

6. What schools have developed in the community? The natural 


or psycho-social history of each? Is there a parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and what is it doing? 
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7. What churches function? The natural history of each? What 
young people’s societies, and to what purpose? 

8. What motion picture houses have been built? What types of 
pictures are shown? With what results? Has the community suf- 
fered in any way from social changes outside itself? In what par- 
ticulars? 

9. What newspapers or other publications are printed in the com- 
munity? The natural history of each? 

10. What important business enterprises have grown up in the 
community and how has the community been changed by them? 
What business organizations, improvement associations, boosters’ 
clubs, have been established? The natural history of each? 

11. What constructive movements or extra-community life have 
originated in the community, and what has been the natural history 
of each? What persons of wide or national prominence live in the 
community and what do they contribute to their community? 

12. Have any of the community members been arrested, commit- 
ted delinquencies or crimes, or otherwise become notorious and un- 
der what circumstances as far as the community is concerned? What 
“gangs” have sprung up, under what conditions, and with what out- 
comes? 

13. What feuds, neighborhood animosities and race clashes have 
occurred? What riots, strikes? How settled? What psycho-social 
results? 

14. In what particulars has the community not changed, and why? 
Have any of the community’s institutions been unable to adjust 
themselves to changing social conditions? Explain in detail. 

15. What changes in the family life of the community are oc- 
curring? In the industrial and occupational trends? In educational 
procedure? 

16. What new activities of any considerable number of people are 
developing? What main problems are facing the community or any 
major portion of it? 





Book Notes 


THE GANG. By Freperic M. TurasHer. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1927, xxii+-547. 


The Gang is a study of 1313 gangs in Chicago. “It deals with the 
relation of the gang to the problems of juvenile demoralization, 
crime, and politics, in a great city.” The collection and publication 
of data required about seven years. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with “The 
Natural History of the Gang,” and discusses “Gangland,” “Gang- 
ing,” “What is a Gang?” and “Types of Gangs.” In connection with 
the chapter on “Gangland,” the author has located and described the 
habitat of the gang. “Gangland is a phenomenon of human ecology. 
As better residential districts recede before the encroachments of 
business and industry, the gang develops as one manifestation of the 
economic, moral, and cultural frontier which marks the interstice.” 
In fact, the gang is defined as “an interstitial group originally formed 
spontaneously, and then integrated through conflict. It is charac- 
terized by the following types of behavior: meeting face to face, 
milling, movement through space as a unit, conflict, and planning. 
The result of this collective behavior is the development of tradition, 
unreflective internal structure, esprit de corps, solidarity, morale, 
group awareness, and attachment to a local territory.” Various types 
of activities and their organizations are described and the natural 
history of a gang is given together with an illustrative diagram. 

The second part describes “Life in the Gang,” and relates it to 
“the quest for new experiences.” The chapter headings are sugges- 
tive: “The Movies and the Dime Novel,” “The Réle of the Ro- 
mantic,” “Playgrounds of the Gang,” “Junking and the Railroads,” 
“Wanderlust,” “Gang Warfare,” “Race and Nationality in the 
Gang,” and “Sex in the Gang.” 

Part III deals with “Organization and Control of the Gang,” in 
considerable detail. Included are discussions of “social patterns,” 
“personality and action patterns,” and “leadership.” 

The concluding section discusses “The Gang Problem” in rela- 
tion to “demoralization in the gang,” to organized crime and to 
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politics. In the last chapter “Attacking the Problem,” the author 
says “the general perspective obtained from the survey of gangs in 
Chicago shows that the gang and its problems constitute merely 
one of many symptoms of the more or less general disorganization 
incident to rapid economic development and the ingestion of vast 
numbers of alien workers.” With regard to the gang itself, the 
problem of redirecting the gang turns out to be one of “giving life 
meaning for the boy.” The methods and work of various social 
organizations are discussed and significant features pointed out. 
The book contains an excellent bibliography and some excellent 
illustrations, tables, maps, and diagrams. A large map of Chicago 
in a pocket in the back of the book shows the habitat of the 1313 
gangs studied. It is called “Chicago’s Gangland.” The gangs with 
and without clubrooms are located on a social base map showing 
parks, industrial property, railroad property, and nationality and 
racial groups. B. A. McC. 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION. By Cecm C. Norrn. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1926, pp. ix+343. 
Four kinds of “social differences” are discussed: Differences of 
function, of rank, of culture, and of interest. Four biological fac- 
tors, age, sex, race, and individual variation play an important part 
in creating social differences. Part III, dealing with the social fac- 
tors causing social differences, discusses the creation of privileged 
classes and the social perpetuation of both the biologically and the 
socially created differences. Special problems are then considered, 
such as over-sepcialization (which is related to Durkheim’s division 
of labor analyses), democracy, control, and progress. Over-special- 
ization is used to describe all those situations in which social dif- 
ferences are carried to a degree that “limits the expression or de- 
velopment of personality or threatens the welfare of the social or- 
ganism,” and to meet the dilemma in which democracy finds itself, 
the author urges that “equality of opportunity must certainly be 
secured through variation of facility.” This book discusses a theme, 
namely, social differences, which is now troubling many people, es- 
pecially the friends of democracy. It suggests a larger number of 
points at which controlled scientific studies need to be made, in order 
that our limited data may be made more adequate. E. S. B. 
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GLIMPSES OF AMERICA. By Supurinpra Bose. M. C. Sarkar 
and Sons, Calcutta, India, 1925, pp. ix+-249. 

The author, Dr. Sudhindra Bose, a native of North India, came 
early in life to the United States, and won the degree, Doctor of 
Philosophy, at the State University of Iowa. There he was retained 
on the faculty as lecturer in Oriental Politics, the first Oriental to 
hold such a position in this country, and was recognized as the out- 
standing lecturer and writer on Oriental politics in America. During 
his tenure of some years in that position Dr. Bose lectured widely on 
the Chautauqua circuit and traveled once or more around the world, 
interviewing, in his capacity as author, professor, and journalist, 
leading statesmen and other outstanding leaders throughout the 
world. 

It is with this extraordinary background that Dr. Bose essays, in 
this book, to interpret America to the people, especially the 
younger generation, of his former homeland. While Dr. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, writing in the Introduction, wonders if Dr. Bose is not too 
sympathetic and optimistic toward America, it seems to the present 
writer that he also handles our blaring inconsistencies with a hard- 
hitting frankness that is too often deserved. On the whole, he seems 
to appreciate our educational institutions and traditions most, as in 
“American Education that Educates,” and “The Teaching of Gov- 
ernment in an American University,” and other chapters. For 
“American Christianity,” particularly its “Fundamentalist” aspects, 
he has unconcealed contempt. 

His topics are simply treated in a way that will no doubt render 
them extremely interesting and informing to his Indian readers, 
eager to learn, through Indian eyes, about the young Colossus of the 
West. And when one reflects on the stupid injustice heaped on Dr. 
Bose, with other once naturalized Indians, by the government of 
this country in the recent decisions on naturalization, one has more 
cause to marvel at his forbearance than to deprecate his strictures. 


C. M. C. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Ernest R. 
Groves. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1925, 
pp. ix-+296. 

This is the fourth printing of a book which, by its sanity and com- 
mon sense dealing with personality problems, is receiving wide at- 
tention. 
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THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM: A STUDY OF THE NE- 
GRO. By Epwarp Byron Reuter. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1927, xii+448. 

The seventeen chapters into which this book is divided deal with 
the more pertinent questions in regard to America’s greatest race 
problem. After giving a brief general review of the whole situation 
in his introductory chapter, Dr. Reuter proceeds to discuss such sub- 
jects as, race as a sociological concept, racial differences, accommo- 
dation, assimilation, amalgamation, prejudice, isolation, health, sex, 
family, economic, educational and religious problems, crimes of and 
against the Negro, the development of race consciousness, and the 
present and future of the Negro problem. 

This is Professor Reuter’s third and by all means best book. In 
fact, it is so far ahead of his other books that one can scarcely real- 
ize that they were all written by the same author. Dr. Reuter is 
an outstanding authority on the Negro problem and in this timely 
book shows that he is a master of the subject. He approaches the 
subject purely from the sociological point of view; he is critical, 
fair, and unbiased. The book reveals the best analysis of and the 


keenest insight into the Negro problem that have ever been made; 
chapter two and part of chapter one have never been equaled. It is 
truly a sociological analysis of the Negro problem and contains more 
real sociology than any other, or perhaps all other, books written 
on the Negro. It is the only one that is at all suitable as a text. 


H. G. D. 


CREATIVE PERSONALITY. By Raven T. Frewetirnc. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1926, pp. 319. 

Starting from the philosophical position of “personalism,” the 
author treats in essay form many themes, including social themes, 
such as “creative imagination and life,” “personality in social order,” 
“responsibility of ancestors,” “Will, the supreme act of personality.” 
On the basis of the premises, the argument moves both lucidly and 
logically forward. Goodness is not synonymous with spinelessness, 
and a religion that fears any truth which science can discover is 
both uncertain and irreligious. 


PAROLE. By Joun P. Bramer. Irving Press, New York, 1926, 
pp. 99. 
This small handbook discusses the nature, history, organization, 
administration, and future of parole, and the treatment of the pa- 
rolee. Succinct digests are given. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Utysses G. Weatruerty. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1926, pp. xviii+388. 


In this eighth volume of the Lippincott Sociological Series, edited 
by E. C. Hayes, the author offers a series of studies in “the dynamics 
of change.” Philosophic perspective, historical vision, anthropo- 
logical illustrations characterize the treatise throughout. Population 
factors, attitudinal elements, evaluative and leadership phases, path- 
ological trends, telic changes—these are some of the cross-sections 
and longitudinal sections of progress made by the author. Libera- 
tion is the current tendency, but progress also depends on a parallel 
development of self-discipline. Education is a sign of progress, but 
it “is gradually succumbing to utilitarian motives in proportion as it 
passes under the control of business ideals.” Slightly pessimistic 
at times, the author maintains as a rule a philosophic calm that is 
reassuring. Pessimism regarding progress, it is suggested, has a 
useful function in combatting the current “flamboyant worship of 
mere bigness.” A refusal to be unduly excited by current disturbing 
tendencies in this evaluative analysis of social progress is one of its 
chief merits. Some room is seen for telic progress but the fact stands, 
however, that social movement is an endlessly changing phenomenon 
and adaptation is an everlasting process. E. S. B. 


MAN AND HIS FELLOWS. By Ernest M. Hopkins. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1926, pp. 93. 

In these three lectures by the President of Dartmouth College, the 
author well contends that civilization cannot safely rely on the old 
methods of trial and error for preservation of its social values, to 
say nothing of their enhancement, neither can it rely on a “securing” 
technique. Not to work for individual ends but for mankind, is the 
only way that individualism and civilization save themselves. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Compiled 
by N. W. Srepnenson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi- 
anapolis, 1926, pp. 501. 


In this collection of the personal portions of the letters, speeches, 
and conversations of Lincoln, chronologically arranged, we have a 
worth while semblance of a sociological life history of the Great 
Emancipator, full of revelations of personality traits. 
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THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL. By James Waterman Wise. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1926, pp. i+93. 

Dutton’s notable Today and Tomorrow Series claims this arresting 
little volume, which elucidates with profoundly earnest and clear 
reasoning the Jewish situation, not only for today, but for the long 
future. The author, himself it seems, a Jew, distinctly concludes, 
“There is no solution of the Jewish problem. Because of the unal- 
terable character of the Jewish past and the constitution of the Jew- 
ish spirit, it must go on.” “The Jewish problem,” he adds, “is no 
nearer solution today than it was in the days of Julius Caesar” (p. 
89). This, of course, must be accepted with reservations, because 
the Jewish outlook today could hardly find authoritatvie utterance 
through any single voice. 

The problem itself he finds to consist in the ineradicable “Jewish- 
ness,” as he terms it, of the Jew. Contrary to expectations of West 
European and American Jews, especially those younger ones who 
have completely abandoned all religion resting on belief, the Jew re- 
mains “different,” and possessed of two loyalties, which, however, 
do not conflict or diminish each other, but endure side by side. In 
other words, the most emancipated of modern Jews is still a Jew. 
What this bond is, the author, with all his uncompromising ration- 
alism, confesses himself unable to explain. “It partook, as do all 
the deeper things in human life, of the mystic and the unexplained” 

Though inexplicable he finds it certain to endure, and hails the 
Zionist movement as the center and symbol through which it is al- 
ready finding a new and fine expression for Jews throughout the 
world, including some even in America. But the new Palestine can 
sustain only a fraction of “world-Israel.” Hence it can not bea 
home-land except in the historic sense. It is rapidly on the way to 
become a new world-leader of Jewish culture, thought, and idealism. 
Yet, declares the author, it must not be allowed to dominate or di- 
vide Jewish citizens of other lands. Hence the “problem” will re- 
main for both Jew and Gentile. The most hopeful aspect of it lies 
in the fact that a small group in Western countries is coming to the 
point where they will not only tolerate cultural differences but even 
welcome and appreciate them. That this attitude may in the long 
future become general in the populace, Mr. Wise holds as the one 
cheering aspect in the situation. 

While the author of this notable little volume is apparently not 
thinking of the new “sociology of religion” which is just now in its 
earliest infancy, he contributes some splendid materials for the stu- 
dent of that subject. C. M. C. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE. By Horace B. Haw- 
THORNE. The Century Company, New York, 1926, pp. x-+-516. 
This book ranks high among the many books in its field, particu- 
larly because of its sociological insight, its socialization measuring- 
rod, and because of its original style. The rural community is viewed 
as “a socialized mechanism producing and distributing social con- 
tacts.” “A balanced social contact diet” is suggested as being as 
important as balanced food rations. The farmer’s “psychic income” 
and “psychic utilities” are put at least on a par with economic in- 
come and utilities. Social starvation is contrasted with physical 
starvation. “Motor farming” in its mental effects is emphasized. 
The unique phase of the volume is its discussion of the possibilities 
of measuring socialization. Social contacts are graded into A, B, 
and C types according to the degree that they tend “to beget the 
‘we’ feeling” and are stimulating to personality expansion. Sheer 
numbers of social contacts per time unit is considered a first step in 
measuring socialization. “Community analysis” in terms of “leader- 
ship inventory,” “talent inventory,” “social equipment inventory,” 
“socialization budget,” “cost of social contacts,” “production of so- 
cial contacts,” is dwelt on at length. The book shows new experi- 
mental possibilities for increasing the scientific nature of rural so- 


ciology. E. S. B. 


1000 CITY CHURCHES. By H. Paut Dovuctass. George H. Do- 
ran Company, New York, 1926, pp. 379. 

In this survey of 1044 Protestant churches in cities of over 100,000 
population, the author’s chief conclusion is that these churches are 
urban adaptations of rural progenitors. Degrees of adaptations have 
been found. “A socially adapted church” is set up as a standard 
or measure. A large amount of statistics dealing with church pro- 
grams, church expenses, numbers of rooms in churches, has been 
brought together. One misses materials concerning religious atti- 
tudes and similar data for sociological analysis in this otherwise dis- 
tinctive religious survey. 


THE FARMER’S CHURCH. By Warren H. Witson. The Cen- 
tury Company, 1927, pp. 264. 


In a personal, unconventional style the author discusses rural spir- 
ituality, length of pastoral service, hospitality, the larger parish, and 
other important items in an efficient farmers’ church. 
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THS NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Jerome Down. The 
Century Company, New York, 1926, pp. xix+647. 


Comprehensiveness and scope are the distinctive traits of this 
volume, although a number of the 72 chapters are exceedingly brief. 
The author draws upon a wide reading, his extensive knowledge of 
Negro cultural backgrounds, and long study of race problems in the 
Southern states—all to good purpose. The Negro first in the North- 
ern states, and then in the Southern states, the Negro in the World 
War, the Negro in literature and art, Negro migration, and proposed 
solutions of “the Negro problem,” as distinguished from the Negro’s 
problem, represent the field covered. In the main the descriptive 
method is followed, and breadth of view is shown in the many se- 
lections of quotations that are given. Part VII on “proposed solu- 
tions” is clearly the chief section of the book. While many solutions 
are considered, the ultimate solution, outside of “education” is not 
yet in sight. The author finds the Negro “the most interesting race 
in the world,” but sees no possibility of the amalgamation of the 
white and colored peoples in this country. A large part of race 
aversion toward the Negroes in the South is found in the existence 
of large numbers of Negroes. The white person fears invasion of 
his status and must therefore “keep the Negro in his place.” This 
dispassionate treatise on the Negro is closed with the slogan: “Good 
homes, less politics, more vision.” E. S. B. 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY. Edited by Ernest W. Burcess. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 

This book contains a series of important papers read at the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society in New York City, 1925, and published in 
the Proceedings of the Society. It makes a valuable addition to the 
rapidly growing literature dealing with scientific studies of the mod- 
ern city, and appears quite properly in a series of books being edited 
by Dr. Robert E. Park. 


STUDENT RELATIONSHIP. By W. G. Curppincer. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, 1926, pp. xi+-145. 

In this group of lectures by the president of Otterbein College to 
freshmen, a range of fatherly and helpful advice is given. Not the 
least important part of the book is the term “student relationships” 
as a phase of the larger concept, social relationships. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN THE ORIENT. A Source Book. 
The Woman’s Press, New York, 1926, pp. ix+221. 


The valuable material found in this book was compiled for the 
purpose of discussion in a course entitled, “The East and West Meet 
in Industry,” given by the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States. Many well-known 
writers have thus contributed to the volume. The material has been 
very well arranged so as to view the industrial situation from an 
international point of view, as well as from the nationalistic points 
of view of China, India, and Japan. Governmental attitudes and 
those of organized labor are also discussed, and such problems as 
special legislation for women, spiritual factors in the economic world, 
and wages, are presented. It is altogether an excellent piece of com- 
position. M. J. V. 


POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY. Revised Edition. By Joun 
L. Grrturn. The Century Company, New York, 1926, pp. 
x+836. 

The most significant change in this revised edition is the appear- 
ance of a new chapter on “Case Studies.” Here we have a first-hand 
study of poverty and dependency, which needs to be developed still 
further. An extensive bibliography is a valuable addition. Two 
chapters in Part Four, on Drug Addictions and Soldiers and Sailors 
are dropped out or merged with other materials. Many minor 
changes in keeping with recent psychiatric developments enhance the 
value of this revised edition. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY. By James P. Warsasse. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927, pp. xiv-+-331. 
Extensive revision has been made in this second edition of a sig- 
nificant work. This study of the possibilities of “voluntary associ- 
ation of the people as consumers” is replete with current facts, his- 
torical data, and careful analyses. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Watrer Damroscn. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1926, pp. viii+-376. 


In this popular edition of a book already widely read, the sociol- 
ogist will find life history materials that throw new light on per- 
sonality and leadership traits. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
By Rates G. Hurtin and Witiiam A. Berrivce. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1926. 

For some time efforts have been made to develop a nation-wide 
plan for cellecting and publishing employment statistics. Business 
and social service executives generally are aware of the importance 
of accurate information on employment data since these serve as a 
satisfactory index to the general economic and social conditions of 
the country. This volume outlines a plan by which technical and 
administrative difficulties can be overcome. Uuder the leadership of 
Herbert Hoover such a plan can be brought measurably nearer in- 
stallation. The volume contains the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Statistical 
Association and also an effective detailed statement of the most feas- 
ible methods of administration. In short, it is a text-book for the 
guidance of bureaus of labor statistics. a Ap x 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. By Epwarp Wester- 
MARCK. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926, pp. 
xiii+327. 

Based on the author’s well-known and authoritative History of 
Human Marriage, this handy volume in eleven chapters traces mar- 
riage from its cultural origins through various types to a discussion 
of “the duration of marriage and the right to dissolve it.” Footnotes 
are omitted and chapters are omitted except those dealing with 
marriage as a social institution. 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. By W. Jerr 
Laucx. Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1926, pp. x-+-374. 
Descriptive analyses are given of “outstanding and representative 
attempts” toward employee representation and industrial democ- 
racy, such as the Mitten, Filene, Rockefeller, Nash plans. Political 
democracy must now be followed by industrial democracy—is the 
author’s main contention. 


SECTARIAN SHACKLES. By Lissre Travers. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1926, pp. 149. 
This “logbook” of the religious journey of a personality from a 
narrow, cramping type of Christianity to higher tablelands deserves 
the special attention of sociological students of “life histories.” 
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SOME EARLY TRACTS ON POOR RELIEF. By F. R. Satter, 
with a preface by Sidney Webb. Methuen and Company, 
Ltd., London, 1926, pp. xx+-128. 


Students of social history will be especially interested in this little 
volume. It contains well edited translations of classic experiments 
and proposals for reform in a field in which we are still constantly 
experimenting. The work of Vives, Luther, Zwingli, and the experi- 
ments of Ypres, Rouen, and in Sixteenth Century England are, 
therefore, of more than mere historical interest to practical social 
workers. One who reads this material is impressed that in the field 
of poor relief, at least, history has much to teach. E. F. Y. 


THE MEANING OF ADULT EDUCATION. By Ebvarp C. 
Linpeman. New Republic, Inc., New York, 1926, pp. xx 
+222. 


If orthodox education is a preparation for life, then adult educa- 
tion is “an agitating instrumentality for changing life.” Adults must 
be educated in such ways that the gap between their limited experi- 
ence and highly specialized knowledge of the expert (who is coming 
into control of things) may be bridged. 


A SON OF THE BOWERY. By Cuarues Sretzie. George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1926, pp. 335. 


In this remarkable document, a life story of pioneering effort is 
thoughtfully unfolded. A brave person’s attempts to arouse Chris- 
tian attitudes in the laboring man and to introduce labor to the 
church are narrated simply but forcefully. Unusual insight and a 
well-balanced judgment as well as other personality traits are dis- 
played throughout. E. S. B. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION. By Henry 
FarrFieLD Osporn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926, pp. xiii 


4240, 


Dedicated to John T. Scopes and others who teach that evolution 
is “the great law of living nature,” and “consistent with the highest 
ideals of religion and conduct,” this book refutes in a dignified and 
courteous fashion the teachings of the fundamentalists. 
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AN APPROACH TO PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK. 
By Howarp W. Opum. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1926, pp. xvi+178. 


The material in this book is designed in the first instance to serve 
the needs of a group of public welfare officials for whom special 
training facilities have been developed at the University of North 
Carolina. It is, therefore, quite elementary in some respects and 
rather specialized. While it is organized as a teaching text, it will 
be of considerable interest to the general reader since it gives con- 
siderable insight into the nature and problems of the public welfare 
movement. E. F. Y. 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Joserpu K. Hart. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, Social Science Series, New York, 1926, pp. xiii 
+340. 

Adult education, as herein depicted, is the training of adults to 
keep young, to keep out of conventional ruts, to keep from becoming 
submerged in the folkways of the past, to resist the temptation of 
bringing up their children to be mere copies of themselves. Em- 


phasis is placed on the work of the People’s Colleges of Denmark 
in this unconventional treatment of adult education. 


PROHIBITION AT ITS WORST. By Irvine Fisner. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1926, pp. 255. 

The distinguished economist of Yale who has been gathering data 
on the alcohol question for the past twenty years and who, during 
that time, has radically changed his mind to a position of full belief 
in prohibition instead of in temperance, now presents a large variety 
of charts and data which, taken together, constitute an imposing 
argument in support of prohibition. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ON PUBLIC SCHOOL TIME. By 
Fioyp S. Gove. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1926, 


pp. xvi+143. 

The sociological basis of this valuable monograph is found in the 
author’s assertion that if the evolution of religious concepts does not 
keep pace with the ever-changing social, economic, and intellectual 
development, religion becomes a disintegrating factor, “a drag on 
society rather than an aid to greater achievement.” 
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THE DELINQUENT BOY. By Joun Stawson. R. C. Badger, 
Boston, 1926, pp. viii+-477. 


This monographic study draws its data from four institutions for 
delinquent boys in New York State. Many hundreds of cases are 
treated statistically. It is concluded that in verbal abstract intel- 
ligence, delinquent boys are very inferior to non-delinquent chil- 
dren; in non-verbal concrete intelligence the delinquent boys are 
less inferior. There are many individuals of inferior social status 
among delinquent groups who deride intelligence and hence an un- 
due intelligence inferiority is demonstrated. There are 7.4 times as 
many former orphan asylum subjects among the delinquent group 
as among New York City public school boys. Similar conclusions 
are carefully presented. 


BILL NYE, HIS OWN LIFE STORY. Arranged by Franx W. 
Nye. The Century Company, New York, 1926, pp.xx-+-411. 


Sparkling on every page with wit, this “life story” is distinctly 
revealing of attitudes, conflicts, personality problems. Enough life 
history materials are interspersed between the many excerpts from 
Nye’s writings, arranged chronologically, to make an interesting 
source document for personality study. E. S. B. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE IMAGE AND THE MAN. By 
W. E. Woopwarp. Boni and Liveright, New York, 1926, pp. 
xxxv-+-460. 


This biography has special value to the sociologist as a life history 
document, for the author gives special materials not found in the 
ordinary eulogistic biography. A considerable amount of social 
background materials appears throughout. 


THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. Edited by Buss 
Perry. Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1926, pp. 357. 


Arranged in chronological order these excerpts from Emerson’s 
Journals, published in ten volumes, become a unique mental auto- 
biography of a literary genius, and as such have distinct sociological 
research value. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE RECENT PAST. By Ratpu Barton 
Perry. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926, pp. vii 
+230. 


The sub-title indicates that the above-named volume is an outline 
of European and American philosophy since 1860, and the Preface 
explains that it is intended as an introduction to the philosophy 
“which has lately established its place in the record of mankind.” 

The author then proceeds to set forth clearly the recent devel- 
opment of naturalism, materialism, positivism, spiritualism, ideal- 
ism, vitalism, voluntarism, and pragmatism. While the whole book 
is very readable and valuable to sociologists, two sections of special 
interest to them are: “Sociological Positivism: Durkheim,” and 
“Ethical and Cultural Idealism in Germany,” including in the latter 
case accounts of Windelband, Rickert, Dilthey, Eucken, and Sim- 
mel. C. M. C. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. By Cart C. Taytor and B. F. Brown. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1926, pp. viii+-328. 


This interestingly written book, replete with social science facts, 
is designed to orient college students to “the world of human rela- 
tions.” The twenty-three chapters give a survey of main cultural 
divisions of modern life. Readings and Questions are appended to 
each chapter. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE. By Geratpine 
Coster. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1926, pp. 232. 


Psycho-analysis and analytical psychology are treated as being the 
same in this useful treatise on “the power instinct,” the sex instinct, 
fears, dreams. 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH. By Josern K. Harr. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1927, pp. xi+-159. 


The Danish Folk high schools as described by Mr. Hart are 
highly democratic institutions that tend to create democracy. 
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Periodical Notes 


Mothers Who Earn. The mother works because she has to work. 
The work she has “followed” out of the home is no longer “her” 
work. Moreover, this work has no connection with her main re- 
sponsibility of rearing and training children. Helen G. Tyson, Sur- 
vey, December 1, 1926, 275-279. 


What Measures Have We for Growth in Personality? If some 
method of questionnaire tests based on habit systems can be evolved 
it will give a new understanding of personality and also help to 
measure the results of social case work. Sophie Hardy, The Family, 
December, 1926, 254-258. 


The Concept of Quietation. Quietation is not an essential attri- 
bute of behavior, but a mere accident. The same stimuli that result 
in imitative behavior can be shown to result also in behavior that is 
in no sense imitative. Ellsworth Faris, American Journal of Soci- 
ology, November, 1926, 267-378. 


The Romantic Impulse and Family Disorganization. There is 
every indication that the doctrine of romantic love as the supreme 
reason for marriage is being replaced by the conception that ro- 
mance, comradeship, and mutuality of interests are all necessary for 
satisfactory forms of marriage. Ernest W. Burgess, Survey, Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, 290-294. 


Public Opinion and Sex Hygiene. Happy witness to a change of 
public opinion within the last ten years regarding sex hygiene. The 
writer attributes the present policy of discussion to (1) the critical 
effect of recent medical discourses relative to venereal diseases; (2) 
evidences of physical and cultural determination among civilized na- 
tions, and the consequent alarm; (3) the realization by parents, most 
important of all, of the nature of good family life. The colossal 
evils with which we must contend are: (1) lust in men; (2) weak- 
ness and deficiency of the women meeting the demands of men; (3) 
commercialized prostitution. Charles W. Eliot, Journal of Social 
Hygiene, November, 1926, pp. 451-462. 
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The Sociology of Ferdinand Ténnies. His most important con- 
tribution is the fundamental dichotomy, community and society, with 
the former referring to natural, organic groups, and the latter, to ar- 
tificial and conscious groupings. Louis Wirth, American Journal of 
Sociology, November, 1926, 412-422. 


The Limited Effect of Radio Broadcasting. Radio does not make 
people congregate together, nor encourage herding, and cannot se- 
riously compete with the church, the motion picture, the theatre. 
Radio benefits the farmer, the deaf, the bed-ridden, and the sight- 
less. Marshall D. Benick, American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1927, pp. 615-622. 


Social Backgrounds of the Roumanian Immigrant. The Rouman- 
ians show the effects of being under foreign domination for about 
2,000 years. They learned not to argue because “arguing means 
suffering afterwards.” ‘Their silence therefore is not always agree- 
ment or co-operation. V. Mannila, The Family, December, 1926, 
251-254. 


The Social Background of Asiatic Nationalism. Nationalism in 
Asia is coming faster than it came in Europe and America. It is 
coming not through indigenous factors but by the penetration of 
Western civilization. It is involving a culture-transformation proc- 
ess, including the overthrow of Western imperialism in Asia. Nich- 


olas Spykman, American Journal of Sociology, November, 1926, 
396-411. 


The Object Matter of Sociology. In the field of sociology are four 
different types of social phenomena, namely, (1) actions that aim 
simply to modify the object and its reaction, (2) reciprocal actions 
that involve social relations and that are governed by a social stand- 
ard, (3) the social individual in the light of his social environment, 
and (4) the social group, either as an aggregate, a social organiza- 
tion, and a moral union. Florian Znaniecki, American Journal of 
Sociology, January, 1927, pp. 529-584. 





International Notes 


Japan has made an important change in land laws. “Foreigners, 
regardless of nationality may now own land in fee simple in Japan” 
according to a government report. 


THE RECENT establishment of radiophonic service between Eng- 
land and America represents a new step in the development of world 
communication. Commercial telephonic service across the Atlantic 
presages the day when world communication and a world language 
will be realized. 


Punch, the well-known British weekly, announced recently that 
it would receive no more liquor advertisements. This action on the 
part of Punch, which hitherto had given extensive publicity to liquors 
of different types, is rated as one of the greatest gains made in 1926 
by the prohibition movement. 


Mexico is coming to the front with immigration laws in order to 
keep out “undesirables” of all kinds from the United States and 
other countries. Each person applying for admission must submit 
six photographs, a certificate of vaccination, and so forth. Provisions 
are also being made to prevent airplane immigration. 


Cu1na’s nationalist spirit is asserting itself in many new ways. 
One of the latest developments is the pronouncement of the Nation- 
alist or Cantonese government that boards comprised entirely of 
Chinese shall be responsible for the maintenance of any p-ivate or 
missionary schools in the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 


PresipeNtT Coo.ipce in his Trenton sesquicentennial speech ut- 
tered an important statement: “Nations rejoice in the fact that 
they have the courage to fight each other. When will the time come 
that they will have the courage to trust each other?” It is significant 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy should declare 
himself to be “opposed to any efforts to militarize this nation.” 





Social Work Notes 


Tue Nationat Conrerence or Catruoric CuaritieEs will meet in 
Los Angeles, September 4-11, 1927. This is the first visit of the 
conference to the Pacific Coast. 


THE ECONOMY OF PROPER INVESTIGATION in administering family 
relief funds is well illustrated by an interesting situation in London 
which spends annually about $25,000,000 in this field. Two similar 
districts having each about 155,000 inhabitants spend $2,600,000 
and $550,000 respectively. The first district does little case investi- 
gation, while the second district is assisting families to become self- 
supporting on the basis of careful case work. 


A new $25,000,000 rounpation for charitable and philanthropic 
purposes has been created in Detroit by Sebastian S. Kresge. Mr. 
Kresge wishes to promote “by eleemosynary, philanthropic, and 
charitable means any and all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, benevolent, 
or educational institutions or public benefaction of whatever name 
or nature.” The specific interpretation of these very broad purposes 
is probably known only to Mr. Kresge. 


ARE THE PrincipLes oF ADMINISTRATION applicable to social 
service? Is not each agency and its administrative situation a law 
unto itself? One talking with social workers and executives fre- 
quently gets the impression that novelty is the sole element in social 
service administration and common sense alone will save the ship. 
But this same common sense tells us that experiences do count and 
count heavily when they are carefully collected, compared, analyzed 
and the common elements summed up as “principles of action” for 
the guidance of the novice. “But my situation is different” is mere 
confession of inability to understand the situation in its wider aspects. 
It is different, but more important, it is not wholly new, as an ex- 
amination of other administrators’ problems and methods will quick- 
ly show. 
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THE VOLUNTEER: SOCIAL WORKER is at once the greatest liability and 
the greatest asset of modern social work. Professional workers are 
only too frequently too busy or too indifferent to the importance of 
the rdle of the volunteer. Complaint is made that the chest has brok- 
en contact between the supporting public and the social agency. May 
not the intelligent use of volunteers help to maintain that contact? 
In any event the impulse of many laymen “to cut the red tape of 
social work” and do their own social work is still strong. Profes- 
sional workers may well regard this as an opportunity to direct this 
free energy into more acceptable kinds of work as a matter of self- 
protection, if for no other reason. 


Tue 297 cities now operating community chests raised $60,640,- 
000 in 1926. In 1922 there were 134 chests and they raised $39,- 
470,000. There is no evidence that the movement has yet reached 
the limits of its development. 

There is a special public to which each type of social service ac- 
tivity can most logically look for support. It is not difficult in the 
case of such agencies as the Catholic and Jewish philanthropies, or, 
say, the Mental Hygiene Clinic, to appreciate the significance of this 
phenomenon. The tendency of the community chest movement, 
however, is to broaden the basis of appeal and to get everyone into 
the game of giving. This is recognized as highly desirable from many 
points of view but the relation of supportor to agency is apt, under 
such circumstances, to become more formal and less intelligent. 
Chest officials might well turn their attention to devising ways and 
means of developing these special “publics,” not merely as a means 
for assuring financial support but as a means of securing sound pub- 
lic opinion on social work. 





Social Fiction Notes 


LIGHT FINGERS. By Franx Lorp. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, 1926, pp. 344. 


The notorious Jukes have crept into the background of this novel 
of the light-fingered and lurk ominously there throughout the action. 
Light Fingers tells the story of Anne “Fingers” Leaubeau and her 
illegitimate prison-born son, Sammy. Anne, lithe, slender, and fair, 
is a thief who keeps the New York detectives busy tracing her agile 
movements, at least, when she is not sheltered by the shady politics 
of some of the “higher-ups.” Her love for faithless Torello, Italian 
violinist, and her ultimate triumphant mother-love, serve to bring 
the reader into much sympathy with her. Frank Lord, the author, 
one-time Deputy Police Commissioner in New York, and a Parole 
Commissioner, knows the criminal and prison life, and it is evident 
that beauty sometimes creeps within the prison walls and compels 
attention. It is thus he has drawn poor little Anne, whose life is 
full of shadows and quickly fleeting sunshine. A thing apart from 
the dips, the crooks, the prostitutes, the dope-fiends, Anne stands, 
condemned by heredity, and yet fighting for the one consuming love 
of her life. Snap-shots of ready-made police court “justice,” New 
York’s two famous state prisons, Auburn and Sing Sing, and the 
ways of criminals, are well-executed. The drawing of the Negro 
woman, Eyes, with her large puffy arms punctured many times with 
the morphine needle, is done with much skill. But it is Anne Leau- 
beau, whom we will remember—plucky Anne who underwent an 
operation for the removal of the taint, who is finally released to die 
outside prison walls, and yet who could jocularly remark at the end, 
“Golly, what a licking we gave the Jukes... .” The novel is not 
always evenly written, but it presents a splendid study for those 
interested in penology. M. J. V. 





